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THE OUTLOOK. 


The improvement in the President’s condition re- 


. ported last week has been maintained, but there has 


not been the progress which was hoped for, The 
favorable features of the week have been a good 
appetite and a nearly normal pulse and temperature ; 
vhile the stomach has continued with a slight and 
apparently unimportant disturbance Sunday morn- 
ig, to retain and assimilate nourishment. Very 
little gain of strength is reported, It is now 
generally admitted by the physicians, as it has 
been felt for some time by the public, that a man 
“reduced in strength could hardly hope to regain 
igor in any degree in.an atmosphere so depressing 
ind devitalizing as that of Washington in the month 
of September ; it has been no unimportant factor 
nthe President’s case that August was the hottest 
nonth in eight years in that city, and in consequence 
ualarial conditions have been intensified. Prepara- 
tious have accordingly been going on for some days 
or the removal of the President to Long Branch ; 
ind at the present writing he is actually in transitu, 
having left Washington at six o’clock this (Tuesday) 
torning. The latest dispatches state that he bore 
the start well, Every facility for rendering the jour- 
‘ey comfortable and easy has been afforded by the 
tullways, and before this paragraph reaches the 
raders of The Christian Union it is hoped that the 
esident will be rapidly recuperating in his new 
Seaside home, 
Bec Constitution of the United States provides 
a case of the death or inability of the Presi- 
ent the Vice-President shall assume the duties of 
ofice ; but it contains’ no definition of what con- 
me Inability, nor does it provide who shall 
in cally declare when inability exists, nor whether 
shall inability the Vice-President 
‘ent fill the ‘Gffide, resigning it whenever the Presi- 
i is enabled to resume its duties ; nor has Con- 
law, tor have the courts by judicial decisions, 
bplemented what seems to be lacking in these re- 
thats in the Constitution itself, 'The newspapers, 
to say, the’public, dre consequently engaged 
how in disetissing these questions, Discussion 


tration, 


is wise; fears are groundless. If Americans were 
Mexicans the situation would be grave, and would 
only need a reckless Vice-President to make it peril- 
ous. But Americans are not Mexicans ; aud the Vice- 
President is not reckless, People forget that for eight 
or ten centuries the English people have beeu accus- 


| tomed to meet exigencies in their national life as they 
arise ; never before ; and that their only national Con- | 


Convention to meet in this city, October 5th. It is 
evident that the machinery of the party in this State 
is still under the control of the section which has 
lately come to be known as ‘‘stalwart.’”’ The choice 
of place of meeting is unfortunate. The local Re. 
publican management -during past years has been 
such as no honest Republican could look upon with 
any patience, and one of-the crying needs of the 


stitution is their national habit, The Anglo-Saxon \ party in this State is a thorough overhauling of Re- 


race ean do this as well on one side of the Atlantic 
as on the other. America has a written Constitu- 
tion, but in the nature of the case it could not pro- 
vide for all contingencies : and if we are not wise 
‘enough and sober enough to provide for them our- 
selves as they arise, no written Constitution would 
save us from ‘the inevitable consequences of our own 
folly and intemperance. In fact, we believe that we 
have sufficient authority for saying that a good un- 
derstanding exists between Vice-President Arthur 
and the Cabinet, and that he will not undertake toex- 
ercise the Presidential functions except at the request 
of the Cabinet ; that is, of President Garfield’s most 
intimate friends and most trusted counsellors. In 
that case the Cabinet will retain their places, and the 
Government will go on as before; nor is it likely, 
even in case of President Garfield’s death, that any 
radical or immediate changes would be inaugurated 
either in the personel or the policy of the Adminis- 


The Apaches are a brave and warlike tribe settled 
in New Mexico and Arizona, less amenable to civil- 
izing influences and less responsive to humane treat- 
ment than the northern Indians. There have been 
evidences of late of increasing agitation among this 
tribe, fomented by the ‘‘medicine men,” who have 
been promising to raise dead warriors from their 
graves and recruit an army sufficient to destroy the 
whites. Serious apprehensions were aroused by these 
reports, but the fact that the day for the promised 
resurrection had passed had allayed in large measure 
whatever suspicions had been entertained. General 
Carr has been in command at Fort Apache, in the 
southwestern part of Arizona, on the San Carlos 
River, and two hundred and thirty miles distant from 


the capital and military headquarters of the terri- 


tory. A reservation of the Apache Indians is in the 
near neighborhood, and the country aroundis rugged 
and mountainous, affording excellent opportunities 
for treachery and surprises. On the 30th «f August, 
as nearly as can be made out from the confused and 
imperfect reports, General Carr was at Cibicu Creek, 
forty miles west of the fort, in command of two com- 
panies of cava!ry, intending to arrest a ‘‘medicine 
man ” who had been particularly active in fomenting 
discontent among the Indians at this point. The 
man was apprehended without resistance, but when 
the soldiers had withdrawn several miles from the 
village they were surrounded and fired upon by the 
Indians. The fire was returned and the fight kept 
up until dark, when the Indians drew off to their 
own camp, having killed by their attack one officer 
and seven men,, Under cover of darkness the sol- 
diers made a successful retreat te Fort Apache. 
which, at last réports, is bemg bravely held against 
a large Indian force. Troops are being dispatched 
to the fort, and it is hoped that the revolt will not 
extend among the other Indians of the Southwest. 


The condition of the President has overshadowed 
every other public interest in the country so com- 
pletely that local politics have hardly been discussed 
at all during the summer. One encouraging incident 
of the past week ‘has been the forcible retirement of 
Senator Sessions, whose constituents are evidently of 
the opinion that a legislator under indictment for 
bribery: is not the proper person for re-election. 
The Republican State Committee have called a State 


publican methods and organization in this city. It 
is high time to make an end of barter and traffic for 
offices, and it will be unfortunate if not. positively 
disastrous if the State Convention comes under local 
influences. There cannot be two opinions about the 
advisability of Mr. Arthur’s retirement from his 
position as Chairman of the State Committee; the 
Vice-President of the United States ought not to be 
connected officially with any political organization. 


The Civil Serviee Reform, which is being discussed 
with more and more appreciation of its necessity and 
in a spirit of increasing candor and intelligence, has 
gained a decided accession during the last week in 
the person of Senator Edmunds, who has written a 
letter to the Massachusetts Republicans in which he 
says that it is the duty of the party ‘‘ to so improve 
the Civil Service as to diminish, and, if possible, re- 
move, the evils of place-hunting, and the interchange 
of favors between the members of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, and to free 
the tenure of a great number of offices from depend- 
ence upon political favor or political opinion.” Sena- 
tor Edmunds, by virtue of his character, ability and 
experience, is one of the foremost men in the Senate. 
No more clear-headed and sagacious lawyer sits in 
the upper branch of the national legislature than 
he. The time is ripe for some practical step in the 
direction of this reform, and the Republican party 
will be guilty of a crime of omission for which it will 
have to pay heavily in years to come if it fails to 
utilize the awakened public sentiment on this subject 
by the introduction of some definite and adequate 
legislative provision for the Civil Service. Senator 
Edmunds could not render a greater service to the 
country just now than by giving himself to a careful 
study of the subject, and to the preparation of a 
measure which will secure the desired ends. 


Two elections for members of Parliament in the 
Northern Divisions of Durham and Lincolnshire 
during the past week resulted in the unexpected de- 
feat of the Liberal candidates. Mr. James Lowther, 
the Tory candidate in the last-named constituency, 
taking advantage of the present feeling in England 
in favor of “fair” trade, has carried that district by 
a large majority, while in North Durham Sir George 
Elliot, the Tory candidate, has been returned by a 
majority of 652. In both of these districts the Irish 
vote is large and has probably had much to do with 
the result, but more is probably due to the continued 
failure of crops and the consequent irritation of the 
farmers, which has taken the form in some quarters 
of a demand for the modification of the present free- 
trade system. In France, second ballots were taken 
last Sunday for the members of the Chambers of 
Deputies in those districts in which, for one reason 


or another, there had been no choice at the general 


election two weeks ago. The results of twenty-one 
ballots show a return of twenty Republicans and one 
Conservative. The Monarchists lose two additional 
seats and the Bonapartists one. Indications multi- 
ply that Gambetta will be obliged to take office in 
case of any change of ministry, or suffer further loss 
of popular confidence. 


Prince Bismarck, whose policy of late years has 
been a curious combination of repression and social- 
ism, is now apparently about to do the very thing 
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which he has most emphatically declared he never 
would do; he is apparently, retreating from His posi- 
tion with regard to the Falk laws and making 
with the Pope. The fight with the papacy has ‘Been | s 
so long continued»,and so <ancompromising in ‘its 
character, has been marked by sé many apparently 
irreversible actions on his ‘part, that his effort, to | 
re-establish amicable relations with Rome gives rise 
to a good deal of curiosity as to the motives which 
have induced the -change. Dr. Korum, an Alsatian 


Jesuit, has been nominated to the Vishopric of} 


Treves; an appointment so~unmiistakably made in 
defefonce to the Pope’s wishes’ that the latter has 
written a letter of thanks to the Emperor. Dr. 
Korum has been in communication with the Chan- 
cellor for some time, and it is surmised that he is to 
be relieved from the necessity of taking the oath of 
allegiance to the State required by the Falk laws. 
Negotiations looking toward a re-establishment of 
harmonious relations between the two governments 
are now in progress, and the German minister at 
Washington has been selected, on account of his 
acquaintance with Italian affairs, to represent his 
country at the Papal Court. The secret of this 
change of policy is yet to be discovered; but the 
tendency of Prince Bismarck’s recent measures in 
Germany, from the standpoint of a broad outlook 
upon the future of that empire, has been so repres- 
sive and narrow that many careful observers have 
ceased to look for any settled or consistent policy 
while he lives. Liberalism will have but a feeble 
life so long as his heavy hand rests on the State. 


The orthodox evangelical clergy of Germany ap- 
pear to be doing all they can to make a substantial 
foundation for the opinion, already widely prevalent, 
of their bigotry and lack of sympathy with the 
higher and freer forms of Christian thought. During 
the past week, at a conference in Berlin, several 
leading clergymen made violent speeches against 
the Jews; their argument being that as the latter 
are not satisfied with being put on an equality with 
Christians, but aim at absolute pre-eminence over 
them, their rights must be curtailed for the protec- 
tion of Christians. When it is remembered how 
small an element the Jewish population constitutes 
in the German empire, such opinions are nothing 
but confessions of inability to compete with the 
Jews in the struggle of life. It is a discouraging 
and shameful thing that men pretending to represent 
the spirit of the Christian religion should thus 
publicly violate its fundamental principles. The 
intellectual infidelity of Germany could not be more 
fatal to the true interests of the Christian religion 
in that country than the spiritual infidelity of these 
bigoted ministers. 


The dicussions at the recent session of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress in London were of ex- 
ceptional value, as representing the highest opinion 
in matters of great practical importance. Professor 
Huxley, who delivered an admirably clear and lucid 
address on the connection of medicine with the 
biological sciences, made very evident that mutual 
helpfulness of the sciences which makes progress in 
any one of them fruitful in others. The Congress 
voted, without a dissenting voice, that *‘ experiments 
upon living animals had proved of the utmost service 
to medicine, and were indispensable for its further 
progress.” The paper most suggestive of important 
practical results in the future was that read by Pro- 
fessor Pasteur, who showed that at least four other 
infectious diseases besides ‘small-pox can be pre- 
vented by a process similar in character to vaccina- 
tion. A method recently discovered to prevent 
splenic fever among cattle has been extensively 
used in France and has proved very efficacious. 
Professor Pasteur thinks that these results lead up 
to the discovery of a general law, applicable to all 
kinds of virus, a knowledge of which may enable us 
to largely prevent the dissemination of infectious 
diseases. His position confirms the germ theory of 
disease, which has many supporters among leading 
medical authorities. 


There are indications of something like a radical 
lack of harmony between the Pope and the College 
of Cardinals, who constitute his advisers, There is 
very little doubt that Leo XIITJ, has a very much 
keener and truer understanding of modern life than 
had Pius IX., but it was his misfortune that his 
very first public act was to call together the Sacred 
College and commit himself to the government, of 
the Church by and with their co-operation and _ad- 


ost extreme And wh ing Catholic senti- 
ml The Pope, like other sensible Catholic ob- 
in Italy, is beginning to see the mistake of 

the absolute wit walof Catholics fron political 
life in that country.” tf the! clerical Téstriction which 
now prevents Catholics from interesting themselves 


in political affairs- were removed thére is no doubt 


that the Roman Chureh, ‘although | much of 

opular favor, would have fair in the 
Ttalian Parliament! and aifiong™ the petty” cliques 
which largely ol legislation would have’ fre- 
quent opportunitiés of sécuring valuable concessions. 
Under the present state of things these chances are 
entirely thrown away, and Italian political life goes 
on as if Catholics had no.political existence. Rome’s 
strongest policy has always been that of concession 
for the sake of regaining what had been lost, and the 
present policy of ignoring the Italian government is 
beginning to be felt not only unstatesmanlike, but at 
variance with the tradition of the church. It is said 
that Leo XIII. is very strongly in favor of a 
change in this direction, and that nothing but the 
opposition of the cardinals, carried almost to the 
verge of violence, has prevented his taking some 
public step in the matter. ©As it is, he has no power 
‘to change the the composition of the Sacred College, 
but must make the most of the material ‘already 
in it. 


The Peo brought against Lieutenant Flipper, 
the colored officer, of defrauding the government are 
of a very painful character. He has been acting as 
commissary of subsistence at Fort Davis, Texas, 
but since July 9th, it is claimed, has not transmitted 
his funds to the proper officer. When an explana- 
tion was demanded no reply was made by Lieutenant 
Flipper, but on more pressing inquiry he stated that 
he had sent the funds by mail but had kept no record 
of the fact, and lacked, consequently, any evidence. 
Suspicion was aroused shortly afterward, and it is 
now declared that the missing checks have been 
found in the possession of a woman employed as a 
servant at the post. Lieutenant Flipper has been 
regarded as a very capable officer and has been ex- 
ceedingly popular with his regiment, and no candid 
person will accept this story until it has been proven 
before a competent tribunal. If his guilt is estab- 
lished it will be a painful shock to many friends, 
but it ought not to prejudice the cause of colored 
men in the army. The tendency is too great, as the 
‘‘ Evening Post” points out, to make every colored 
offender a type of his race. Lieutenant Flipper, if 


he be a defaulter in the public service, has unfortu- 


nately had a long line of predecessors among white 
men. 


WITHOUT GUILE. 


HE Episcopal Book of Common prayer, in the 

forms for family devotion, attaches to the 
prayer of Confession of Sin the direction, ‘‘ Here let 
him who reads make a short: pause, that every one 
may secretly confess the sins and failings of that 
day.” - Whether this direction is generally complied 
with we do not know; whether the opportunity, if 
offered, is availed of: by those who are being led in 
prayer we suspect is very doubtful. But the direc- 
tion is suggestive. It indicates that the framers of 
the Book of Common Prayer recognized the fact 
that confession to be of any value must be specific. 
Public confession cannot well be phrased other than 
in general terms’; but private confession should be 
of specific faults. There ate, indeed, times when 
the soul is bowed down by a sénse‘of guiltiness, and 
can find no other language in which to express its 
sense of:sin and shame than ‘‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner,” But. these are exceptional experiences ; 
and in general that is the truest confession which is 
the most definite. Ifa child should come to his 
father at night with the kind of confession which 
the father rattled off so glibly in the prayer-meeting, 
‘* Father, I have done the things which I ought not 
to have done, and I have jeft undone thosé things 
which I ought to have done, and I am a miserable 
offender. Good night!” the father would call for 
specifications. ‘‘ Hold on, my boy,” he would say ; 
‘‘what are the things which ,you ought to have 
done that you have left undone ; and what are the 
things that you have done, which you ought not to 
have done ?” What men call confession is often, only 
profession ; it is only.a public exhibition of the virtue 
of humility and, contrition. If David’s implication 
is true, and the Lordimputeth not iniquity only to the 
man in whose, confession there is, no guile, a great 


viee,, The Cardinals, unfortunately, are the creatures 


deal of confession. receives no, absolution. A general 


of his narrow-mindddh represent | 
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confessionrof total depra ravity costs nothing ; it is only 
an item “in the genefal inyentory.of- orthodox ox. 
periences. To say, even'to the Lord, and in closet 


| prayer, ‘* I was snappish this morning at breakfast, | 


was unjust tomy boy, Iwas cross to my servant, I 
Tied by my silence im order to get advantage in 
that bargain, I coveted my neighbor’s horse when 

he drove by me while I walked, I have been cross, _ 
false, mean, selfish,” that requires real contrition. 


| thatis real copfession.. And one such confession ee 


that at night’ would have some efficacy to prevent 
ppishness at breakfast and lying in the store to- 
morrow morning. 

Being specific in confession would go far to prevent 
lying confessions. Some one has said the tallest 
lying is done on the knees. Men imagine that if they 
. put their prayers in Bible phraseology they are sound. 
Bible phraseology is admirable to express a Bible ex. 
perience, but to use the words without the experience 
is the most impious form of lying. A good deacon, 
after a successful day of business and a good supper, 
with a heart full of self-satisfaction, whom all the 
world has treated well, and who, on the whole, has 
treated all the world well, will answer the parson’s 
call to prayer with the woful declaration, ‘‘ All our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags; from the sole of 
the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in 
us, but we are full of wounds and bruises and putre- | 
fying sores.” Does he belieye it? Not a bit of it. 
Let his pastor say to him, in the way of private re- 
buke, ‘‘ All your righteousnesses are as filthy rags,” 
and either the deacon or the parson would have to 
leave the parish. There is no more confession in a 
self-satisfied, well-fed, prosperous, rubicund deacon’s 
repeating of phrases from the first chapter of Isaiah 
or the fifty-first Psalm than there is piety in a well- 
trained parrot’s repeating phrases from the Lord’s 
Prayer. There is considerable complaint of long 
prayers at the prayer-meetings. The remedy is a 
very simple one. If the people that pray will con- 
fess no sins and acknowledge no gratitude which they 
do not really feel in their inmost hearts the prayer 
will be shortened amazingly ; but they will more 
than make up in quality what they lose in quantity. 


A NEW PENTECOST 


T is possible to recognize the really grand and hope- 

ful in the Christian life of our time, and by s0 
much as this is done discern the more clearly the 
grander possibilities and the unspeakable desirable- 
ness of a deep and genuine revival of spiritual life 
and activity, of love and works. No one can pretend 
that, we have yet seen the consummate flower and 
fruit of Christian possibilities. Most will agree that 
there is just now an urgent need of a new and better 
departure than we have yet seen. We looked for 
some such impulse at the close of our long civil 
struggle, but it did not come. We looked to see 
financial disaster lead in the direction of increased 
spiritual power, again to be disappointed. Now wé 
are taken in another tide of material prosperity, 
which by no natural proclivity will lead to a pure! 
and brighter, grander and more expansive spiritual 
life. Ifthe kingdom of God in the world is adval- 
taged by it, it will be because the spirit of the Lord 
is poured out upon the people, and business and 
commerce, learning and industry are harnessed by # 
gutckened church into the service of Christ, the Lord 
of land and ‘sea. 

One trembles ‘to think of the possibility that this 
may not be; that the perils to spiritual life which 
have always ‘so0dmpanied the increase of wealth and 
absorbing devotion to material interests may bé 
lowed to come in like a flood, as the great harves# 
fill the granaries to bursting, the mines pour out 
their wealth of silver and gold, the white sails of 
commerce cover the seas, and luxury, extravagan® 
and sensuality are nourished into a more prolific 
growth, 

We may well turn to the Lord to ask of him th» 
great thing, first, forthe sake of the church h 
Not now, first ofall and chiefly, because of the increas 
of her membership sure to follow, but for the sak° , 
of the diyiner beauty, the quickened zeal, the large 
faith, the holier ambition, the more complete conse 
cration of life and all things to the one great we 
ness of bringing the world to Christ. The imm 
ate need is not a lengthened roll of members but ay 
baptism of, fire upon those who are now Lag? ; 
This would give not only certain enlargeme? 
an atmosphere full of vigor for the new n. ‘a 
breathe, and direction toward the fullness of 5 
Testament faith and works, It is » question of ® 


grave import, what is to be the outcome of the 
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ent trend of the church toward conformity to the 
world ; of the eager rivalry which enters into compe- 
titions for wealth, for display, for sumptuous living 
and elegant surroundings, where these things are 
ible, in which the church has no calling tc 
excel ; into which the farther she goes the farther 
she is sure to get away from the simplicity that is in 
Christ, and the hiding of power that is lodged in an 
abiding fellowship with him. 
It is easier to feel than exactly to define the lack 
of piety of our time, but it is felt in the home, in the 
school, in the church, the social and the business life 


of men, as if it were drained of a certain per cent. of 


vital force which is wont to go out in prevailing 
prayer and consuming desire for the coming of the 


kingdom to subdue all things to itself, that Christ 


may be all in all. It may seem to some an un- 
gracious thing to find fault with the prevailing type 
of Christianity in the face of the missionary activity, 
the educational endowments, and the humanitarian 
movements of all great centers of population. It is 
easy to be misled just here. Close inquiry will show 


that to a large degree this is but indirectly | the 


fruit of Christianity, and not the direct, spontaneous 
outflow of desire to see Christ exalted in the earth. 
Thisis especially true of educational and humanitarian 
endowments which make so large a figure in our day. 
And as to the missionary activity, it is to be said that 
this by no means keeps pace with the increase of the 
church in numbers and in wealth. It sounds strange- 
ly, but it is offered by one that ought to know, that 
England and Scotland are sending out into all the 
world no more missionaries than went forth from 
them into Europe alone in the last of the seventh and 
the first of the eighth centuries. The giving of the 
church, or any considerable branch of it, yet amounts 
to only two cents a week per member, for missions; 
indicating, what is true beyond dispute, that a large 
fraction of the church is not moved at all in this 
direction. A surer, more searching test is indicated 
above. | 

But another view of this great destderatum sweeps 
the wider field of the world now ripe for a mighty 
stride of spiritual progress. Everything seems ready 
The Bible is accessible, in 
whole or in part, in the languages and dialects of at 
least seven hundred millions of the world’s popula- 
tion; probably far more than that. Missionaries 
have penetrated and converts have been made in al- 


most all lands and every known island. Schools and 


colleges and seminaries shine as lights in the dark 
places of the earth, and help to hold the ground 
gained and to raise up a native force for the native 
church, which in the end must be relied upon 
to evangelize the several peoples of the earth. The 
press is doing a vast deal, in the principal languages 
of the East, to diffuse Christian sentiments and 
publish the Gospel of Peace. More than a 
million and a half disciples of Christ are the 
leaven at work among heathen and nominal 
Christian peoples. The influence of Christian 
nations is dominant in the earth. It is penetrat- 
ing all lands, even Africa to its core, and fast 
transforming Japan. Communication with remotest 
parts is rapid. The time of Christ’s advent would 
seem to have been no more ‘‘ the fullness of time” 
than is this for a great advance. The pioneer 
work of missions is drawing to a close; the 
foundations are laid ; the church is strong in men, 
rich in resources, and the discoveries, inventions 
and researches of the century wait to be made 
tributary, in yet larger measure, to the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. To some extent 
—in the aggregate to a great degree—all this is 
being utilized, yet by no means as would be true if 
the Spirit of the Lord were mightily abroad, as in 
some of the great epochs of church history. Such a 
Manifestation of spiritual power would be felt not 
only in the homes and churches of Christendom. but 
to the very ends of the earth, and throughout the do- 
main of secular affairs. The wealth, the learning of 
the church, her sons and daughters, would manifest 
& diviner beauty of consecration, and the Word of 
rs as the sword of the Spirit, would mightily pre- 


What an object is this to engage the sympathies 
and prayers of Christendom! Will He, with whom 
18 the residue of the Spirit, pour out upon his people 
the spirit of grace and of supplication to this end ? 
“I will be inquired of to do it for them,” saith the 
Lord. Will the church believingly, importunately 
Inquire? Awake, O church of the living God! Bring 
forth your strong arguments ; bring all the tithes into 
the store-house ; bring all things to the feet of the 
Sovereign Lord, and prove him therewith if he will 
Rot open the windows of heaven and pour out such 


“ Spare Chamber” by Meta Lander, and in the Young Folks 


infinite riches of blessing for which this land end 
the waiting world, by their vast need, and their no 
less vast possibilities, stand pleading. 


= 


NOTES. 

Our readers will be glad, we are sure, to welcome to the 
columns of The Christian Union this week the Rev. J. Bald- 
win Brown, of London, whose prominent position among 
English Congregationalists makes him well-known also to 
the church in America. -His devotional writings are al- 
ways fresh and helpful, and his answer to the question 
« What is my reward ?” will be found suggestive reading by 
those to whom the question of compensation is a perplex- 
ing one. A new contributor gives some account from per- 
sonal experience of the very useful ‘‘ Ambulance Classes” 
in London; Mr. Joel Benton interprets sympathetically 
sonie of the scenes of the season which is now rapidly taking 
flight; and Mrs. Helen Campbell relates a pathetic story of 
North Carolina life, In the Science and Art. column Mr. 
George T. Rider outlines the work of an Art Club; in The 
Home there is a needed protest against the conventional 


the first chapter of a capital story—to be finished in three 
parts—by Emily Huntington Miller. 


‘At the next meeting of the Episcopal Church Congress, 
which will be held at Providence, R. I., during the last week 
in October, the subjects discussed will be ‘‘ Civil Service Re- 
form ; ‘‘ Methods of Charity Organization ;” ‘‘ The Revision 
of King James’s Version of the New Testament ;” ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Parish to the Diocese, and of Dioceses to the Gen- 
eral Convention in the Matter of Jurisdiction and Represen- 
tation ;” ‘‘ Liturgical Growth:” ‘‘The Education of Divinity 
Students’ and ‘‘Spiritual Culture—Its Aims and Methods.” 
The list does not include more than half as many topics as 
are announced for the English Congress, which meets at 
Newcastle some three weeks earlier, but the subjects chosen, 
if adequately discussed, cannot fail to be interesting and in- 
structive. The American Congress has now become one of 
the free institutions of the religious body with which itis 
connected, and has drawn some attention to itself from the 
general public. It serves the purpose of treating moral and 
social sujects in a way to educate and shape opinion, and 
has done much in bringing forward a new set of men in the 
Episcopal Church. This year many new names appear upon 
thelist. Three men who have been identified with the move- 
ment from its inception will be greatly missed—Drs. Osgood, 
Washburne and Vinton; but such well-known clergy as Dr. 
John Cotton Smith, Dr. John H. Hopkins, Dr. F. C. Ewen, Dr. 
Phillips Brooks and Dr. D. R. Goodwin will take part 
as essayists or speakers, and men like the Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Beardsley, the Rev. Walter Mitchell, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Richey, the Rev. 8. H. Gurteen, and the Rev. Prof. E. A. 
Johnson, of Trinity College, will appear on the platform for 
the first time. The subject of civil service reform will be 
treated entirely by laymen—Charles Gibbons, of Poughkeep- 
sie, Seth Low, of Brooklyn. and Joseph Packard, Jr., of Balti- 
more, furnishing papers, and ex-Gov. Bullock, of Massachu- 
setts, and Everett P. Wheeler and Francis Lynde Stetson, of 
this city, serving as speakers. It is impossible to foretell at 
this date what changes will occur in the list of those who are 
expected to take a part, but among the laymen who are 
definitely set down are Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, Judge 
H. W. Sheffey, of Virginia, Hon. Edward McCrady, of 
South Carolina, and Hon. H. R. Pierson, of Albany. Bishop 
Clark will give the opening address and preside at the daily 
morning and evening sessions. The regular exercises of the 
Congress will be preceded by the Holy Communion, at which 
service Bishop Neely, of Maine, will make the address. It is 
now two years since the Congress was held, the meeting last 
year having been suspended on account of the session ot the 
Episcopal General Convention. 


Mr. Bunce, in a late number of ‘‘ Appleton’s Journal,” 
makes a suggestion as to the increase of malarial troubles 
which contains unquestionably a good deal of truth. City 
people when they go into the country for a summer vacation 
are apt to count too much on the healthfulness of their sur- 
roundings, and take liberties with nature which are sure to be 
resented in the shape of illsand aches. A certain amount of 
precaution is necessary in the most salubrious climate. Sail- 
ing by moonlight on inland lakes and rivers is a highly ro- 
mantic and fascinating occupation, but is fraught with phys- 
ical perils which the wise pleasure-seeker will take into ac- 
count. SleepMg on verandas affords a delightful variety 
of slumber, but it is haunted by possibilities of disease more 
tangible than its pleasures. Long walks at night, sitting on 
lawns after dark, are to be indulged in with moderation. 
People should remember that an escape from city confine- 
ment to country freedom is not a release from common 
sense nor. a discharge from the observance of the common 
laws of health. 


While no one will deny the healthfulness and entire pro- 
priety of the public interest which demands such particular 
statements of the President’s condition, a good deal is heing 
written from Washington to the newspapers which ought not 
to be printed by any journal which claims to have a due re- 
gard for the decencies and privacies of life. The President’s 
family occupy an Official station which makes their doings a 
matter of public interest, but care ought to be taken to draw 
the line between their public and their private life. With 
the latter the public has no more to do than with the: private 
life of any individual citizen. Lack of privacy and of the 


instinct which preserves it are among the justly deserved 


criticisms which all intelligent foreigners pass upon our 
country, and it ought to be the endeavor of every public 
journal to mend the matter by the force of its own example. 


The ‘Sailors’ Magazine” is keeping up a much-needed 
and well-conducted crusade against ‘‘ advance wages.” Un- 
der the present system the sailor spends his money before he 
earns it, and the worst habits of unthrift and dissipation are 
fostered. Itis proposed to introduce a bill into Congress 
abolishing ‘‘ advance wages” entirely, and those who have 
studied the question, either independently or in the carefuily 
prepared articles published by the ‘‘ Sailors’ Magazine,”’ will 
certainly give this movement the heartiest support and co- 
operation. Sailors have long been the prey of the worst and 
most degraded sharpers in our great seaports, and no class 
more urgently needs or will better repay the thought and 
work of philanthropic people. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is endeavoring to direct pablic at- 
tention to the writers of the South, and is continuing in that 
way the good work of mediation between two sections 
whose principal misfortune probably is their ignorance of 
each other’s sentiments and character. Literature in the 
South is decidedly looking up, and it will be a great gain to 
the literature of the country when Southern life finds a full 
and artistic expression in books. Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Ca- 
ble are in the very front ranks of American novelists, and 
are showing what rich fields aud strong dramatic situations 


Southern society affords the novelist. 


For a patent cooling machine, warranted to refrigerate in 
the hottest dog-day weather, commend us to the correspon- 
dents who send weekly to the senior editor of the paper 
letters like the following: ‘* I have read from your sermons, 
and think you must be good and kind and benevolent. from 
your beautiful prayers; they must come from a heart filled 
with love and kindness for all mankind; and I think you 
must be blessed with a plenty of this world’s goods, so I 
write and ask youto send me a few hundred from your 
abundance, for, my dear sir, 1 am in need.” 


The city churches are being generally re-opened for wor- 
ship, and their newly-cushioned seats are filled by multitudes 
to whom the summer has brought rest and recreation. These 
have returned with freshened energies and renewed vigor, 
eager for the work of another year. Shall all this strength 
go into business, and shall not a part of it be given to the 
Lord whose green fields have developed it, or whose health- 
giving sea has recalled it? 


The last two weeks in September being devoted, in the 
scheme of International S. 8. Lessons, to review, the usual 
lesson is omitted from the paper this week. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—You recently explained the pronunciation of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, as to the j, but said nothing of the 6’s. Are they the 
same as the German 6 or oe (as in Goethe)? 2. Please explain the use 
of the circumflex in Safsafeh, Er-Raiha, Ghizeh, Ayin Mfsa, etc. 
3. Will you tell me the meaning of “ regeneration” in Matt. xix., 
28? 4. What is the meaning of Luke xxii., 362 5. Does the Sec- 
ond Commandment, as a statute, forbid a/l image making or picture 
making, for any purpose? Did the Jews ever pictorially represent 
objects except when they became idolatrous ? W. F. W. 


1. The 6 in Bjornson has the sound of the diphthong e. 
The best rule for its pronunciation that we have ever seen is 
the direction to put the lips in position to form the letter o 
and then retaining them in that position endeavor to say e: 
but in fact the pronunciation can only be attained accurately 
by long practice under a good teacher. 

2. The circumflex accent imparts to the vowels over which 
it is placed a longer and deeper sound than ordinary, as the 
sound of a in hate, iin idol, and the like. 

3. The word regeneration in Matt. xix., 22, signifies that 
new order to be established by the Messiah when all old 
things will pass away and all things will become new. See 
Isa., Ixv., 17; Ixvi., 22; Acts iii., 21; 2 Peter, iii., 13; Rev., 
xxi., 5. 

4. He that hath a purse let him take it, and he that hath 
none let him sell his garment and buy a sword, is the proper 
rendering of the original, and that!given by the New Revision. 
The language is figurative ; a warning that in the future the 
apostles will be unable to rely upon the hospitality of the 
people, but must depend upon their own foresight for pro- 
vision and protection. 

5. Scholars are not agreed in the interpretation of the 
Second Commandment. In point of fact, however, draw- 
ing, painting and sculpture were never developed among 
the Jews; and it is absolutely prohibited among the Mo- 
hammedans; and these two facts give at least reasonable 
color to the more literal interpretation of the Second Com- 
mandment, as one that prohibited all artistic representations 
at a. time when art was universally used as a means of idola- 
try. | 

—1. Who was Anne Steele, author of many lovely hymns? 

2. Who was Sarah F. Adams, and did she write any other hymns 
besides ** Nearer, My God, tu Thee ”? : 

3. Who was Charlotte Elliott, and did she write other hymns be 
sides Just as [ am”? 

4. Who is the Rev. E. H. Sears, and did he write other hymns be- 
sides ** It came upon the midnight hour” ? 

SUBSCRIBER AND ADMIRER. 


- 1. Anne Steele was born in 1717 and died 1778. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. William Steele, a timber merchant, 
and the unsalaried pastor of a Baptist congregation at 
Broughton, Hampshire, England. 

2. Sarah F. Adams was the duthoress of a work called 
‘* Adoration, Aspiration and Belief.” 

3. Charlotte Elliot was the daughter of Charles Elliot. She 
was born at Brighton, England, 1789, and died September 
22, 1871. She wrote ‘‘My God, my Father, while I stray,” 
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4‘ With tearful eyes I look around,” ‘‘ Let me be with thee 
where’er thou art,” and many others. Her hymns appear 
in ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship ” and ‘‘Invalid’s 
Hymn-book.” 

4. Rev. E. H. Sears died in 1878. He was co-editor on the 
**Monthly Religious Magazine,” and wrote, ‘‘Calm on the 
Listening Ear of Night.” 


—What books will best assist me in learning a correct use of the 
English language? I have Richard Grant White’s “‘ Words and their 
Uses,” and “* Every-Day English.” Please state price and where to 
be obtained, and oblige, C. E. M. 

We recommend to you “‘ How to Read and Write English;” 

of which there are two editions, a teacher’s and a pupil’s 
edition, by Professor Whitney, of Yale, and “‘ Lessons in 
Graded English,” by Professor Kellogg, of Brooklyn. A 
little book on conversation, by Professor Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, is also admirable for its suggestiveness. There is 
considerable value in Alford’s ‘‘Queen’s English,” though 
it cannot be followed implicitely. For prices, etc., inquire 
of your local bookseller, or by mail of any jobbing book 
house, such as8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, or A.S. Barnes 
& Co., of New York. 


—Is the spelling judgement preferred in England,.and for a 
particular reason? When I received my Oxford “ Revised” the 
spelling struck me as a blemish, and I see Dr. Hitchcock follows it in 
the American version. L. 8. W. 

NORTHFIELD, Conn. 


Notwithstanding the authority of the Cambridge and Ox | 


ford presses, there is, in our judgment, no good authority for 
the spelling they have given in the New Revision. It was 
probably followed by Dr. Hitchcock from a purpose to make 
his edition correspond with the New Revision, with su:h 
alterations as were recommended by the American revisers. 
The Bagster Bible spells judgment without an E. 


—Please inform me through the column of Inyguiring Friends if 
the Vice-President has the power to dismiss the Cabinet, or can he 
compel them to resign; and has the Senate the power to appoint a 
President over the Vice-President’s head. M. A. L. 

ARLINGTON, N. J. 

The Vice-President has no power other than as the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, except in case of the death or in- 
ability of the President. The Senate has no power to ap- 
point a President in any event; but in case of the death both 
of the President and Vice-President whoever the Senate 
has elected its presiding officer becomes et officio President 
of the United States. For further information see Outlook 
paragraphs on this subject in this week’s Christian Union. 


—Can you give me any information in regard to the school which 
has been organized in New York in which pupils at a distance are 
taught by means of correspondence ? M. L. L. 

HARTLAND, Vt. 

You probably refer to the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, of which information has been given repeatedly 
in these columns. For circulars giving detailed information 
apply to the Rev. J. H. Vincent. Drawer 75, New Haven, 
Conn. 

—Can you inform me where Dr. Bushnell’s works—**God in Christ,’ 
** Christ in Theology,” ‘* Nature and the Supernatural ” and ** The Vi- 
carious Sacrifice ”—can be obtained ? W. F. R. 

St. CATHARINES, Ontario. 

They are published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City, in a complete series of Bushnell’s works. 


Honest Joz.—Our thanks are due to a number of corres- 
pondents who have answered the inquiry of H. M. 8. for the 
poem ‘‘Honest Joe.” Its true title is ‘‘ Patient Joe; or the 
Newcastle Collier.” It was written by Hannah More, and 
may be found in her works, vol. 1, page 54 (J. T. Weod- 
worth, Phila., 1830), or on the last two pages of a pamphlet 
edition of ‘‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” printed at 
Andover in 1821 for the New England Tract Society. It may 
also be found in Munroe’s ‘ Public and Parlor Readings; 
Prose and Poetry” (Lee & Shepard, Boston). One correspond- 
ent does us the favor to write the poem out in full from her 
scrap-book, and we shall be glad to send it to H. M. 8. if she 
will send us her address. Another correspondent thus epit- 
omizes the story: ‘‘ The dog ran off with his dinner. There 
was nothing said about a pail, but called it a package; pails 
were not as plenty in those daysas now. His companions 
shouted, ‘Is this all for the best?’ He pursued the dog, but 
failed to recover his dinner. When he returned he found 
the pit had caved in, and ‘Tim Jenkins was dead.’ Then 
came the moral of the story.” 


—J. B. B.—The photographs necessary for teaching Sun- 
day-school classes in the manner described by the article en- 
titled ‘‘ To Sunday-School Workers” can be bought of Mr. 
J. P. Soule, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. This 
photographer will send a catalogue on application, and will 
allow persons known to be responsible to have photographs 
on approval, that they may choose, and return those they do 
not care for. The catalogue gives both the subject of the 
picture and name of the painter. Mounted photographs can 
be had of Anthony, Broadway, New York, between Broome 
and Prince Streets. 


—Mies A. J. B., Vergennes, Vt.—Phillips & Hunt publish 
a series of pictorial cards on each lesson, called ‘‘ The Leaf 
Cluster,” price $4 per annum. Another series, mounted on 
card-board, very pretty and suitable to hang up permanently 
on the walls of the room, illustrates twelve scenes from the 
New Testament. You would find them of great assistance. 
Price, $6. 

—Mrs. G. E. Marshall.—The author of ‘* Mothers of An- 
gels’ is Miss Rose Porter. The poem is published by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, New York city. Price, 
fifty cents. 

I. T. I., Japan.—The best English works on Buddhism 
with which we are acquainted are Johnson’s two volumes on 
China and India. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


E. M. B.—Any books sent to The Christian Union are ex- 
amined, and if found of public interest are reviewed in our 


columns. If your book is sent and is found to be of public 
interest it will receive such notice as the necessary limita- 
tions of space and other conditions permit. . 


YACHTING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE best play is schooling for work; the best 
schooling for work is play. The boy who drives 
a four-in-hand of parlor chairs, the girl wht Garries 
a waxen baby through measles and s¢arlet fever; the 
firm of juvenile merchants, printers, gardeners or 
manufacturers, Who buy, sell, aud do not get gain, are 
in nature’s Own school, learning lessons for future life. 
Yachting is an expensive, but it is not a useless recre- 
ation. It is playing sailor. In yachting, men of the 
keenest observation and clearest heads put their in- 
telligence at work to devise the ideal sailing vessel or 
steamboat; ideal in all qualities. They study speed, 
safety, comfort. They study the problem how to 
make their ship buoyant without making her too light; 
how to make her strong without making her too heavy; 
how to make her ride the WaVes and yet be steady ; 
how to make her cut the water and yet keep a dry 
deck. Men whose progressive intelligence has been 
proved by their business success use it in eXpensive 
experiments to improve naval afchitecture ; experi- 
ments which few ship-builders would or could 
undertake en plirely commercial principles. I visited 
yesterday the works of a boat-builder who has invented 
a steam-boiler so constructed that there is no serious 
danger from explosion. It is used almost exclusively 
in marine engines, chiefly in steam launches and small 
yachts, as yet. His chief patrons ate the yacht build- 
ers. A yachtsman miist needs be a man of large 
means. The result of their combined labors is a 
practically endowed school of naval architecture and 
merchant marine. When the ‘“ America” in 1651 ran 
away from the entire competing English yacht fleet 
she taught a lesson in naval architecture to the world. 
He who saw it will not easily forget Punch’s picture of 
Johnny and Sammy, with their pantilovn’ rolled up 
to their kxees, sailing their toy boats, and the look of 
commingled amaZement and disgust on Johnny’s face 
as he sees Sammy’s sharp-prowed snug little yacht 
walk away from his own tub, which is almost as round 
as its owner’s face. The friend on whose yacht I am 
writing these lines built, a few years ago, the first 
cutter-built yacht in American waters. Its character- 
istic feature was narrow beam, great depth, and a 
heavy leaden keel. Such a boat can no more upset 
than can a boy’s ship of wood loaded with lead in the 
end. Prophets declared that though she might be safe 
she could not sail; but the results of the experiment 
were such that two or three other boats have been since 
constructed on the same model, and this experiment, 
made purposely on a small scale, has served 4s a 
stimulus to other experiments yet te come. 

Yachting in England is a national pastime. The 
growth of the amusement has gone along with the 
growth in commerce. Her fleet of private yachts num- 
bers three thousand, employs eleven thousand men, 
and involves an annual expenditure which mounts up 
into the millions. In comparison, yachting in Amer- 
iea is asmall matter. Our waters may contain two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred yachts. But their 
number increases every year. There are already 
nearly fifty yacht clubsin thiscountry. New York and 


‘Boston are the great yacht centers, and the New York, 


the Seawanhaka, and the Atlantic Clubs of New York 
city, and the Eastern Club, of Boston, are the leading 
yacht organizations of the coast. But many of the 
smaller cities have also their clubs—Jersey City, New 
Rochelle, Providence, Newburyport, Lynn; and in the 
West, Buffalo, Oshkosh, Madison, with San Francisco 
upon the Pacific. The annual cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club is one of the shipping events of the year. 
To see the fleet, as I did, a few weeks ago in New Lon- 
don harbor, spreading its white wings for flight, is to 
see as beautiful a sight as the eye often looks upon on 
the sea-coast. 

Not only is the number of yachts increasing, they 
are also increasing in variety and improving in quality. 
Twenty years ago an audacious innovator dared to fly 
the club flag in England at the masthead of a steam- 
yacht. He was turned out of his club for his offense. 
A steam-yacht, indeed! This was to despoil the poetry 
of the sea by bringing into it the prose of machinery. 
But there are now twenty-five steamers in the New 
York Yacht Club alone. They range from 16 tons 
burthen to 305, and from 44 feet in length to 185. The 
steam-yacht has its advantages, especially for a busy 
man. He is independent of wind and measurably in- 
dependent of weather. He can determine his cruise, 
and depend upon reaching his destination at the time 
appointed unless machinery breaks or a fog rolls in 
upon him. There is no pleasure in yachting in a fog. 

The multiplication of steam-yachts is not the only sign 
of progress. Of the recent construction of cutter- 
built yachts I have just spoken ; the characteristics of 


other and lesser variations in build can hardly be , 
preciated, they certainly cannot be described, by , 
landsman. There is an endless Variety of model anq 
of sail; so that a skillful yachtsman with his glass wi} 
tell, atmost to a certainty, the name of any yacht seen 
on the distant hori#on by the shape of het sails of thp 
form of her hull. As in thé htiman fate the genejaj 
features ate the Saitie in all, all American yachts are 
sloops or schooners ; but, as in the human face, the 
variety of expression is endless. 

The landsman will now perhaps ask me to tell him 
what a yacht is. I cannot comply with this apparently 
reasonable request. It is a boat built and used for 
pleasure; but not every pleasure-boat is a yacht, 
There are myriads of cat-boats and sailing boats of 
every description that are not yachts, and yet are built 
and used only for pleasure. One artificial test laid 
down is that the boat must be twenty tons burthen, 
but the Seawanhaka Club will hardly agree to this defi. 
nition; it has in its fleet several yachts much smalle; 
in size.° Mr. Schuyler’s new cutter, the ‘ Yolande’ 
(pronounced i-o-land), is lessthan nine tons. 
undertaking to define a yacht I may briefly describe 
it as ‘a vessel built and tised for pleasure, sufficiently 
sea-Wofthy to go outside in ordinary weather, and with 
sufficient cabin accommodations to make it comforta- 
ble to live on board. A sailing boat which is so con. 
structed that it dare not venture outside of land-lucked 
waters except fora few miles, and then only in fairest 
weather, and one which has no cooking and eating ac. 
commodations on board, but compels its company to 
go a-shore for meals and bed, or to eat a cold ‘‘snack” 
on board, and sleep on deck, or in a mere cubby-hole 
for a cabin, is not a yacht. i 

The unusual always appears dangerous; in truth, 
yachting so far from being a dangerous is a pectiliarly 
safe recreation; tinless one Cotirts danget, either in 
mere bravado or for the very doubtful pleasure whith 
some nattires experience in taking hagards. There is 
some peril in racing; peitlidps nd When the 


is On the water than when itis onthe road. But in- 


an ordinary yacht cruise there is less danger than in 
ordinary steamboat traveling, For the steamboat 
must go in fog as in clear weather; in storm as in fair 
weather. Oommerce cannot stop its heart-beats for 
any ordinary peril; it must take risks. But no one 
need take risks for mere enjoyment’s sake. With the 
present facilities for knowing the Course of storms, 
and anticipating their approach, it is rare that a yachts: 
man need run into a storm unless he chooses to do so: 
He is under no netessity of moving. His cruising: 
ground is generally in the neighborhood of a coast 


which abounds in land-locked hatbors, where he may 


take reflige and keep at rest as long as he pleases: 
Sailing for fun is thtis free from many dingers Whicli 
are incident to sailing for profit. And yachting 1s 
the safest of all sailing for fun. No yacht of any 
considerable size is sailed by a greéen-hand, as is many 
a sail-boat. The law of the United States requires the 
sailing-master to take otit a li¢ense, and it stibjects 
him to & se¥ere examination hefore the license is given. 
Yacht ownets have the means to secure the best sea- 
manship; and they are not inclined to hazard them- 
selves with anything less than the best. The result is 
that I believe the history of yachting in this country 
has for many years back but one tragedy on its pages 
That was the upsetting of the ‘‘ Mohawk ” in a suddeti 
squall off Staten Island, a few years ago, just as she 


was getting under Way, in which the owner and his. 


Wife were both drowned. And that tragedy was due 
to carelessness rather than to inevitable necessity or 
unavoidable mischance. | 
Yachting is an expensive luxury ; except to those 
who, like myself, are so happy as to be a yachtsman’s 
guest. For them it is as economical as it is luxurious. 
The cheapest yacht costs to build not less, probably, 


than $2,500—the most expensive from $100,000 ™- 


wards. The only limit on expense is the purse and 
the taste of the builder. But the first cost is the least 
cost. The smallest complement of men on the smallest 
yacht is a man and a boy, whose wages and keep will 
cost not less than $100 amonth. At the other extreme 
stands such a steamer as the “‘ Polynia,” James Gordon 
Bennett’s steam-yacht, or the ‘‘Corsair,” Mr. Osborne's, 
either of which is asmall ocean steamer, as luxuriously 
kept as itis elegantly equipped, and probably costing 
for its keep not less than two or three thousand dollars 
& month; quite as probably something more. Butsome 
of the pleasures of yachting—the fresh air, the exhil- 
arating motion, the separation from the noisy and 
dirty world—one can have at less price. In midsum- 
mer season all sorts of crafts are turned, on Long 
Island Sound, into extemporiz:.d yachts. A sail-boat 
with its sailing master can be chartered for five dollars. 
a day or upward; and the charterers can sleep op 
deck and do their own cooking, with an occasional 
meal on shore by way of variety. In other words, 
they can camp out in the water about as economicall 
as they can on the Adirondacks.. L. A. 
NEwrort Haksor, R. I.. 3 
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THE MARBLE WORKER. 
DEDICATED TO E. B. M. 
By H. TREAT. 


UST down in the Via Sistina, 
In old Rome, the mother of nations— 

You know, I’m sure, the location ; 
Tis the street so haunted by artists, 
Where those dark-eyed Saracene peasants, 
In their costumes bright and peculiar, 
Sit day after day in the door-ways 
So busily chatting and laughing 
And waiting their turn with the painters, 
Where the breeze blows soft from the gardens 
All freighted with odors of blossoms, 
And each gray old house has a story 
Of love, or of shame, or of glory— 
Well, down in this Via Sistina, 
The first from Piazza di Spagna, 
Is a little shop, without windows, 
And only a wide open doorway, 
Where, all through the heat of the summer 
And varying weather of winter, 
A workman, surrounded with marbles 
- And stones from the old Roman houses, 
The Forum, the great Coliseum, 
The temples and baths whose mosaics 
Outrivaied the splendors of fiction, 
Stands patient and ever untiring 
At a wheel so swift in its turning, — 
As he cuts unpromising fragments 
Of these stained and mold-covered marbles, 
For ornaments, rare and exquisite, _ 
To adorn a mansion or palace. 
And ever, mid laughter of children, 
The singing of birds and the babble 
Of men and women in passing, 
The cries of the busy street venders 
And the tramp of the hundreds of horses, 
The whirl of the wheel in its socket 
Sounds out above all other noises,. 
Till the ear hears only the music 
Of the song it seems ever singing. 


Song of the Wheel. 

‘‘ Ever fast and never slow 

Round and round I swiftly go; 

And the workman, as he grinds, 

Every hour new beauty finds 

Which for patient toil atones, 

And makes all the shrieks and groans 

Of the rough unsightly stones 

Only music in his ears 

Through the days and months and years.” 

‘* Must you ?” so the marbles cry, 3 

‘* Yes,” I murmur in reply. 

‘* But we suffer, and our forms 
Left for ages by the storms 
Of old time, more kind than you, 
Now are changed in fashion new } 
And the peacefu! days of yore, 
When with sunshine flooded o’er 
Lay we on some palace floor 
Dark with mold, which covers all, 
Now are past, without recall.” 

‘* Yes,” the ceaseless wheel replies, 
As around it swifter flies, 

‘‘But you do not know the goal 
Which inspires the workman’s soul. 
He divines within your shape, 
From which you had no escape, 
Something truly rich and rare 
Prisoned close within, which ne’er 
Could by human eyes be seen 
But by cutting, sharp and keen. 
Look, oh marbles, in what guise 
Soon the workman old and wise 
Will have wrought you, then, to grace 
Palace, court, or holy place! 

Dare you, then, resist your fate ? 
For, resisting, learn too late, 

If against his wondrous skill, 
You oppose your puny will, 
Useless fragments you shall fall 
Trodden under foot by all.” 


Then in deeper, noisier hum, 
All the murmurs become dumb, 
And another voice of song 

On the air seems borne along: 


‘Oh, ye who have sorrowed and suffered, 
‘Tis the Master who ever is grinding ! 
He knows we are useless, unfinished, 


Unfit for his beautiful kingdom ; 

But for love of the jewel within us, 

The hidden and unburnished treasure, 

He lays us, all quiv’ring and shrinkirg, 

On the wheel of grief and misfortune. 

There in tenderest love and deep pity 

He listens not to our groaning 

But the far off song of the angels, 

The saints and redeemed ones in glory, 

Who, the pain and the trial enduring, 

In their faith and patience fast holding, 

Are set in his crown of rejoicing 

With a beauty ever unchanging. 

Hear the song as it swells into rapture— 

Forgetful of earth and its anguish— 
‘To Him who hath loved us and bought us, 

To Him be the glory forever!’ Amen.” 


ANTWERP, Belgium. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
WHAT IS MY REWARD THEN? 
By THE Rev. J. Batpwin Brown. 


HAT indeed! we might be tempted to echo; 
and the question is not easy to answer in view 
of the ceaseless cares and sorrows, toils and perils, 
which filled so large a part of the daily experiences of 
St. Paul. Could any of the men of whom he wrote 
have guessed at his reward? If he had not revealed it 
could we? The answer which he gives is a strange 
one. His reward was to do freely, for no reward, what 
he did for man; to give a life which has hardly a par- 
allel in human history, in point of noble and constant 
self-devotion, as a free gift to mankind. This was his 
reward. Having this, and we may be sure that no man 
grudged it him, he felt himself richer and more blessed 
than if he had been borne at the head of the Roman 
legions to the imperial throne of the world. 

This is simply what it came to; that he might be 
allowed to devote himself without stint, without 
thought of compensation, to the service of his fellow- 
men. It seems far away from us, such a life—very 
far up in the height. But if we are tempted to think 
hardly, bitterly, of our little sacrifices and crosses in 
the Master’s service, of the contradictions which we 
meet with in working out the law of duty, and in obey- 
ing the divine necessity which our Lord has laid upon 
us, we shall find swift rebuke and unfailing stimulus 
and cheer in the life of St. Paul. His work was his 
life. He readily accepted help from those who loved 
him and his work; he wrought with his own hands 
when preaching to those to whom he did not choose to 
be indebted. Somehow enough came, and just enough. 
While he lived, the day’s supply for the day’s need was 
all that he had and cared for; when he died, ‘‘the 
cloak,” ‘‘the books,” ‘‘ the parchments,” were all that 
he had to leave to his heirs. 

It is worth our while to consider the answer which 
most of us would be disposed to give to the question of 
St. Paul. There are perhaps two ideas which would 
strike us as sufficiently explaining his entire devotion 
to his work. In the first place, we should dwell on 
‘‘the happiness of an approving conscience ;” and, in 
the second place, on the prospect of a crown and 
throne splendid in proportion to earthly toils and 
pains. 

There is probably nothing about which the popular 
talk is more foolish than about this ‘‘ happiness of an 
approving conscience.” Paul was a man who cared 
intensely about this inward voice. It was more to him 
to be at peace with himself, and to hear the inward 
Well done, than to stand well with all the world beside. 
But it is not so clear about the happiness of an approv- 
ing conscience. We are fond of talking about it; but 
we suspect that earth’s noblest, purest, and most self- 
denying spirits know less about it than we deem ; that 
is, the happiness part of it. ‘‘ Happiness of an approv- 
ing conscience!” says Carlyle grimly. ‘* Did not Paul 
of Tarsus call himself the chief of sinners, and Nero of 
Rome, jocund in spirit, spend much of his time in 
fiddling?” We must remember that these finer 


natures that care supremely about this inward self- 


approval are keenly sensitive. They judge themselves 
full sternly. They see blots where others see beau- 
ties and sins where others see virtues; they humble 
themselves before God while others laud them to the 
skies. The best people on the whole are most sor- 
rowful over their own weakness, littleness, and pov- 


erty of spirit and heart. Paul was suchaman. By- 


our standard a glorious man, the foremost man of all 
the world. But how by his own? Conscience had a 
high mark to reach to before he could say to himself, 
Well done. He had many an hour of bitter sorrow over 
sins, follies and failures known only to God and his 
own spirit. We do not know that men like Paul are 
the strongest in self approval, or that, if they serve for 
that reward, they make much by their toils and tears. 

But then, we say, there was at any rate the prospect 


of acrown and throne, glorious in proportion to his 
toils and tears. We are prone to imagine that a man 
like Paul would reckon the sum of life somehow thus: 
So much humiliation, beggary, misery here ; so much 
joy, riches, glory in eternity: the choice being sim- 
ply between the good things of this and the good 
things of the eternal state. He who gives up the one 
thoroughly makes the other all his own. 

Now, there can be no doubt that through the glooms 
he had a glorious vision of a lustrous crown and an 
eminent throne at the right hand of the Lord. This 
is a great, a fundamental, reality in the Christian life. 
Christ told the Apostles that they should sit on thrones ; 
and Paul sought strength and inspiration in the earnest 
contemplation of all in which his denial and pain 
would issue ; the far-off interest which his tears would 
bear. But if we would suppose that this was the in- 
nermost spring of his action we make a grand mistake. 
If for this only he had chosen such a lot, then he never 
could have won it. The man thinking mainly of crowns 
there would be thinking mainly of crowns here. He 
could not help it. Life is one; the same motives run 
through all the scale. A man cannot be contemptuous 
of pain through a long life simply to win a future bliss, 
Paul would have won the crown in this world, and have 
been counted among earth’s most splendid leaders, had 
it been crowns that he was thinking of. We can bring 
this to the test; read Rom. ix., 1-3. Think of that— 
crowns, glory, all gone; but the work done, the peo- 
ple saved. What was his reward then? 

To understand it we must consider his own account 
of his work. He uses in one place the remarkable 
expression, ‘‘ Necessity is laid upon me to preach the 
Gospel.” It is astrange-word to explain the motive of 
perhaps the freest and most glorious work ever done 
under the sun. But probably it is the only account to 
be given of all the best work that is done in the world. 
The man does it because he cannot help doingit. It 
isin him, it went out of him, and the getting it out is 
not only the sacred necessity but the great overmas- 
tering joy of life, no matter what may be the cost. 
There is nothing so little variable, se little under the 
arbitrary disposition of the will, as perfect freedom ; 
it is the strongest possible law to itself. The freest 
being in the universe cannot lie, cannot injure, cannot 
break his promises; he is under necessity, the neces- 
sity of his own nature. Some such necessity was laid 
on Paul. 

Laid on Paul! What do we mean by that? Does 
it mean that his nature was seized, as it were, and di- 
rected to an end which it would not freely have sought ? 
That, bent on one object, it was laid hold of by supe- 
rior force and bent onanother? We fear that this is a 
very common notion of what was transacted at the 
conversion of St. Paul. But the real process was 
nothing of the kind. Necthing in this universe ever 
fitted more perfectly than St. Paul and his vocation, 
except the Godhead and the manhood. in the Incarna- 
tion. Paul means that a higher hand was on him and 
his ministry, making him for it and it for him; that 
the harmony realized here was not the creature of -his 
will but of a higher will, working in his nature, and by 
it on the world. A divine harmony, a concord pure 
and musical in the ear of heaven, and in Paul’s ear as 
the concord of the spheres. 

This is the necessity he speaks of. The necessity 
which -grows out of the divinely-quickened instincts 
andimpulses of the nature. The impulse which makes 
the flower twist and writhe towards the light, or a chord 
tuned to a certain pitch vibrate when a note isstruck in 
unison. The necessity which is laid on all thatisliving 


to mate itself, to seek its complement; that which fills © 


it, and makes it complete. And what was his reward 
then?. That he might be allowed to taste the pure joy 
of doing good, the joy of a life devoted to the noblest 
and most enduring ends. 

The real joy of life isliving; giving free, full play to 
all the powers. If a man has divine life in him, his joy 
is in giving play to it, free from all notions and consid- 
erations which have to do with the lower sphere. He 
would have felt robbed, beggared, if any man with 
even a faint color of truth could have said to him, 
‘‘This Gospel which you preach, this work which you 
do, is your living. It is your bread, and for bread 
you do it.” It would have robbed him of his chief 
joy and delight—the sense that he was living in aim 
and purpose, in the inmost inspiration of his life, 
after the likeness of his Master, and carrying on and 
completing His ministry to the world. 

We say if a man has the divine life in him there is 
but one fire from which that can be kindled; but one 
school where men can learn the art of doing good. But 
what we want to feel is that it is a life; not a distinct 
effort to go about preaching the Gospel for the sake of 
this or that, or even for the sake of mankind; but a 
life quickened by Christ, struggling for expression and 
expansion, and finding its chief joy not in this approval, 
but in the consciousness of a high sympathy and fellow- 
ship with Him. Man has an instinct that he is to live 
on, and his soul exults when it has wedded itself to 
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ends that will live on and outlast eternity. There is no 
joy so pure as the joy of unselfish action; not because 
it will be rewarded one day, but because it belongs to a 
region of interest, hope and glory which will never mock 
or fail the believing spirit, but will link this mortal life 
to God and eternity. 


“ AMBULANCE CLASSES” IN 


LONDON. 
By E. M. 


URING the past winter I attended one of many 
‘‘Ambulance classes,” held in London. They 
are considered so useful that some hundreds of police- 
men are attending them, and the result is that patients 
are carried to the hospitals with far greater care than 
formerly. For example, a man with a broken leg, in- 
stead of being put into a cab in a cramped position— 
with every chance of a simple fracture becoming acom- 
plicated one—is carefully removed on a stretcher, and 
carried in the approved manner. 

The object of these classes is to prepare the students 
to render what is termed ‘‘first aid” to the injured, 
but not in any respect to interfere with the prerogative 
of the doctor. 

Our class consisted of thirty members, and the lect- 
urer was one of our well-known physicians. The 
course consisted of five lectures, followed by an exami- 
nation which was optional. The class met weekly, 
and lasted for an hour and a half; the first hour was 
theoretical, the remainder practical. 

Of necessity, the first lecture was devoted to ele- 
mentary physiology—the structure of the human frame, 
the chief uses of its principal parts, the circulation of 
the blood, the mechanism of respiration, ete. All this 
was made clear by the help of large diagrams; and only 
so many technicalities were given to us as we could 
grasp and retain without strain upon our mental ca- 
pacities. Then followed the practical part of the lect- 
ure—illustrations of roller and triangular bandages. 
As we needed some one on whom the bandaging could 
be practically shown, we were invited to bring our 
small brothers to the class. This bandaging seemed 
easy as the lecturer showed it, but when we came to 
try it ourselves we were astonished to find how clumsy 
we were. 

The second lecture explained the difference between 
- arteries and veins, between arterial and venous bleed- 
ing, and described the usual means of stopping the 
flow of blood without surgical aid. The lecturer, with 
blackened corks stuck upon matches, marked the di- 
rections of the arteries on the arms and legs of the little 
boys, and then showed us the exact places where to 
apply pressure in order to stop bleeding. He also 
made us find the arteries for. ourselves, by their pulsa- 
tion, and show him what we should do in case of in- 
jury to one of them. 

A few days ago a butcher in our neighborhood, while 
sharpening a knife, dropped it, and cut the main artery 
in his thigh. In five minutes he was dead; for no one 
near him knew that by applying pressure at once above 
the wound, and raising the limb, the bleeding would 
have been stopped. This is but one instance in which 
waiting for a doctor proved fatal. Not long ago, too, 
& man in a powder-mill had his hand blown off, and 
the wrist bled profusely. But, by good fortune, he 
had attended an ‘‘Ambulance Class”; so, calling his 
fellow-workmen, he told them where to apply pressure ; 
and thus he not only preserved his arm from amputa- 
tion, but also, probably, saved his life. 

At the close of the second lecture, after we had been 
shown several additional ways of applying bandages, 
some of the members of the class were called from 
their seats and told to bandage the arms, legs and 
heads of the little boys. The result was not satisfac- 
tory, and proved to us the necessity of careful and 
continued practice. We all were astonished at the 
number of differcnt ways in which the bandage could 
be spplied, and at their ingenuity. The triangular 
bandage, which may be a gentleman’s ordinary hand- 
kerchief, can be used in thirty-two different ways, each 
so simple that anybody can apply it. 

The third lecture dealt with fractures and disloca- 
tions, their signs, differences and treatment. It taught 
us how to restore a fractured bone to its proper posi- 
tion and how to apply the splints, which, in case of 
need, might be made of walking-sticks, umbrellas, 
newspapers or magazines. The treatment required by 
each fracture was made plain, and these details were 
indispensable; for, should a fracture above the elbow— 
for instance—be treated in the same way as one below 
that joint, the limb would in all probatility be short- 
ened. Of course,.in this lecture the bandaging shown 
was of great importance. The bandaging of a frac- 
tured jaw we thought particularly ingenious. On this 
evening we learned also the approved method of rais- 
ing and carrying injured persons. 

The fourth lecture was devoted to insensibility and 
its various causes. Under this head came concussion 


and compression of the brain, fainting, drunkenness, 
poisoning, and insensibility from drowning or from 
suffocation. We learned to distinguish the cause of in- 
sensibility by the symptoms; and we found that, in 
drunkenness, the cornea of the eye is sensitive to the 
touch, while in apoplexy it is not. If this one fact 
were more generally known we should see fewer news- 
paper accounts of supposed drunkenness resulting in 
death because the symptoms were misunderstood or 
not noted, and the actual disease thus failed to receive 
proper treatment. We were surprised to hear that an 
ordinary faint may be averted by simply bending the 
body and bringing the head as low as possible between 
the knees; fainting being due to the recessicn of blood 
from the head, and the action described causing it to 
return. 

The treatment applied to persons apparently drowned 
was very interesting to us. I.suppose that the first 
effort of the uninitiated would be directed to restoring 
circulation. But to do this before re-eetablishing respi- 
ration would prove fatal. The breathing having been 
restored, however, the circulation must be promoted 
by rubbing, in one particular direction only. 

To commit to memory the special antis‘otes to par- 
ticular poisons was difficult; but to remember that all 
alkalis are antidotes to acids, and vice versa, and that, 
in any Case, a simple emetic may be effective, is not a 
very burdensome task. 

Burns, scalds, and bites of rabid animals were also 
treated in this lecture. To render aid in such cases is 
in the power of any one who knows just what to do. 
For instance, harm resulting from the bite of a dog 
might be prevented by sucking the wound, and thus 
producing hemorrhage; and if the wound should not 
bleed it should be cut a quarter of an inch deeper and 
cauterized—say, by putting into it a lighted fusee. 

The fifth, and last, lecture was on nursing, and fur- 
nished us many hints for the sick-room, directions for 
making poultices, etc. This scarcely could be consid- 
ered as coming under the head of ‘‘first aid,” seeing 
that, in protracted sickness, the doctor would be in 
daily attendance; but there may be circumstances 
where a doctor is not accessible; and, besides, one 
certainly should know these things before trying at 
all to render aid to the injured. 

The second course of lectures was on nursing. 

After the lectures came the examinations—partly 
written, partly oral, aud partly practical. Six ques- 
tions were given, to be answered in writing. Then 


each candidate in her turn was taken to aroom apart, 


was told that a person was suffering from some partic- 
ular injury, and then was left to act as she might think 
necessary. The examiner was, of course, quite a 
stranger. The examination was not a very difficult 
one; and all who went in for it gained the desired 
certificate, which declares that the holder is ‘‘ qualified 
to render first aid to the injured,” for one year. Full 
qualification is given only aftertwo more examina- 
tions on the same subjects, with an interval of not less 
than a year between each two examinations. 


SUMMER SCENES.. 
Benron. 


HERE is a sort of daily news going on in the 

woods and fields perpetually, which constantly 
piques a curiosity expectant of or sympathetic with the 
occurrences in Nature; and if the reporter were only 
regularly there to set them down his daily journal 
would be as well-filled as are the ‘‘Tribunes,” and 
‘*Times’s,” and ‘** Worlds” of more secular and civil 
affairs. It is my habit to picture the panorama which 
the summer weeks give us now.as a series of k»leido- 
scopic views; for under a general show of regularity 
in form the details are so fluid, bright and movable. 
The pretty rustling which the vagrant breeze makes in 
the near foliage; the live ripple on the wave at your 
feet; the touching, clear salute of the bird poised 
so daintily on yonder branch, recur in such differ- 
ent ways that you are never -free of some pathetic 
surprise. 

An hour ago, when I was not thinking of the hum- 
ming-bird at all, the house-wife of that species came 
as suddenly down upon a little patch of flowers a rod 
distant from me as asunbeam might fall from the sky, 
and set up a vibratory march on that airy highway 
around the limited circuit which bounded them, stop- 
ping, or half-stopping, in slight pauses to do picket- 
duty, and make sure that I or no possible enemy was 
intending molestation. Presently the mate came also; 
the former, when their breakfast was fully finished, 
darted toward me to within a double arm’s length; 
then both arose together in one direction, almost 
joined hands, and shot away in a cleanly artistic curve, 
circling a prominent tree, careered in view for a mo- 
ment, and disappeared from sight. How curiously and 
quickly it was all done. I could not have ordered it 
better if 1 had sought to prescribe for them a pro- 
gramme, 


Of the minutiz which enter into each hour and phage 
of the day there is noend. Mr. Higginson notes that 
‘‘when Wordsworth was fourteen he stopped one day 
by “the wayside to observe the dark outline of an oak 
against the western sky; and he says that he was at 
that moment struck with ‘the infinite varicty of natura) 
appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of 
any age or country,’ so far as he was acquainted wit), 
them, and made a resolution to supply in some degree 
the deficiency. He spent a long life in studying anq 
telling these beautiful wonders; and yet, so vast is the 
sum of them, they seem almost as undescribed ag fie. 
fore, and men to be still as content with vague or cop. 
ventional representations.” Nevertheless, under that 
oak tree which gave this impulse, if it were known, 
how fitting it would be to write on some tablet our ip. 
debtedness to this poet in his own felicitous words: 

** The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed ; 


And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 


** In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart— 
The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


Even in the simple matter of light and shadow how 
much there is to be observed in these days, and it js 
‘* the quiet eye,” as Wordsworth so happily phrases it, 
that is made to thrill with these visual harmonies. (0) 
this mid-day of the middle month of summer a thick 
emerald haze covers the distant wooded hills; the 


‘soft air palpitates through the thickest of dark green 


leaves ; the waters of the shingly beaded stream sing a 
musical ditty that falters not; while the faint pearl, 
and fleecy, and rosy-tinted clouds canopy the far 
horizon. There are between earth and sky endless re. 
flections, and on the distant banks and under bend- 
ing elms what cool inviting shadows beckon one to 
their repose. 

_ Our mornings and afternoons, what arich double page 
they make on the daily landscape. While I was taking 
lately a six o’clock draught of the morning atmosphere, 
and feeling that a rare rapture saturated everything, 
that shy bird, the vireo, which is oftenest heard in 
the distant woods, alighted upon the top of a high tree 
in my yard and began his unique, almost ventriloquiil 
note. I walked slowly and with the utmost stillness 
all about for some little time before I was able to 
identify his position. But I detected at length his full 
form and light breast, and stood for. nearly two full 
minutes watching. the motions and delivery of his 
song. I never came quite so near to one before, hav- 
ing got well under the tree he stood upon; and, when 
he was ready for his departure, I observed that he 


made no pause until he reached in haste another pin- 


nacle, no doubt as high, that was very far away. He 
could sing with better satisfaction, perhaps, without 
so close and intimate an audience. 

The capricious summer shower, and the occasional 
half showers made by some two or three passing 
clouds which limit their crystal gifts to a narrow space, 
have been quite frequent this season so far. They 
make subtle effects of light and shade in the sky, while 
they freshen the various tints and shades of green in 
the foliage in many ways. We have fairly experienced, 
as a consequence, a prolongation of the June freshness 
into the usually dry and dustier days, which bids fait 
to continue to the end. 

In speaking of birds, it is Thoreau, I think, wh® 
makes the comment that though they are so nl 
merous everywhere, to each individual of every species 
comes at last the tragedy of illness, possibly, and cet 
tainly death; yet, in the main, how perfectly out of 
sight all this darker side of Nature is kept. I am not 
quoting his words, which I do not remember, bu! 
merely trying to set forth his idea. Mr. Higgins0? 
has also observed this feature of concealment and ret- 
icence, and remarks with reference to it on ‘tlie deli- 
cacy with which the woods and fields are kept throug! 
out the year! All these millions of living creature 
born every season, and born to die; yet where are the 
dead bodies? We neversee them. Buried beneath - 
earth by tiny nightly sextons, sunk beneath the waters, 
they some way escape us. ‘It is only out of doors the! 
death and decay become beautiful. . . . The fine 
chemistry of Nature is constantly clearing away ali 118 
impurities before our eyes, and yet so delicately th# 
we never suspect the process.” . 

But, nevertheless, I did see a few days ago 4 sick 
robin. It may have been a very old one, for all that J 
know, whose many summers of song were just op 
finished by natural limitation; whose sands of life b® 
set, perhaps, to their fatal ebb. Itran just little way 
ahead of me in the road near a neighbor's house, 
a group of friends with whom I was talking at 
time followed it with me to notice its feeble steps ” 
to determine what, if anything should be apparent, . 
happened. But nothing was apparent; noinjury lit 
seen; it was merely sick untodeath. It minded but wa 
tle our pursuit and proximity, as if it knew that ¢V 
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if we were enemies it had no length of life worth the 
extra trouble and effort it would cost to save. Its neck- 
feathers were ruffled slightly ; it had a dull eye and’a 
generally faded look, and we could easily have reached 
down and picked it up. For, with sound wings, it 
had no desire, even when we came close upon its 
heels, to fly. We allowed it to skip through the fence 
and seek the covert of a thick, low-growing bush, 
where it passed from our sight, to die in a better hos- 
pital than it was in our power to afford, though we 
would gladly have served it if wecould. The hour 
enfolded a beautiful afternoon twilight; other robins 
were close by, flying here and there with unabated 
song, which may have been, after all, the best solace 
they had to offer, as it was all they appeared to give. 
But a sick robin in June! How strangely out of place 
itseems. Asif we should meet an invalid brook or 
breeze, or a sick sunrise! 

Of the poetry of sunrise a recent writer in the Chica- 

o ‘‘ Dial’? observes that in literature there is very lit- 
tle. Noting Shakespeare’s ‘‘incomparable mastery ” of 
the theme, and Coleridge’s famous hymn, he asks, 
‘What poetry of the sunrise is there left?” Marston’s. 
nd Marlowe’s, Spenser’s and Keats’s, seem from his 
outlook to be all. Without opening a book, or trying 
to rack my memory on the subject, I can at least recall 
Browning’s lofty prelude in ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” and a 
pretty picture of what happens now almost daily it is: 

“Day! 

Faster and more fast ; 

O’er night’s brim day boils at last ; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim, 
Where spurting and supprest it lay ; 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern world an hour away ; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 
Rose, reddened, and its seething breast — 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, chen overflowed 

the world.” 

This same writer thinks the sunset, too, has scarcely 
fared better at the hands of the poets; but, in this one 
poem, from which I have just quoted, the whole as- 
pect of the day is repeatedly touched. It is, perhaps, 
fullest of morning, but its various sympathy with the 
sun and the landscape is almost worth a special study. 
In one place Browning says : : 

“ But let the sun shine! Wherefore repine? 
With thee to lead me, O day of mine, 

- Down the grass-path gray with dew, 
Under the pine wood, blind with boughs, 


Where the swallow never flew 
As yet, nor cicale dared carouse,” 


And again, at evening: 
“ Like a god going through his world there stands 


One mountain for a moment in the dusk, 
Whole brotherhoods of cedars on its brow.” 


And, finally : 

** Oh, what a drear, dark close to my poor day! 
How could that red sun drop in that dark cloud !” 

But it is the whole spirit of the piece that is so in- 
stinct with the day’s various phenomena, and no mere 
bits of quotation can half do it justice. We feel, when 
we touch literature like. this, that the summer—as 
when we take a Juiy ramble—is not a speculation 
simply, but that its aroma beats through every barrier; 
is, in fact, all about us. 


TRANNY. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


IVE o’clock in the morning in a North Carolina 
barren! The east streaked with crimson; mock- 
ing-birds making the wood alive with their capricious 
music, and dew heavy on the undergrowth among the 
Pines. Accident has kept us here since midnight and 
seems likely to keep us longer, and, now that daylight 
has come, to examine the ground is the only resource 
for such hours as must still be spent in waiting. The 
solitary station, intended not so much for passengers 
48 for stray bales of cotton or tobacco, holds no sug- 
gestion of interest. A Negro cabin or so; alow-roofed 
house in the distance, ad other cabins from which, as 
doors open, emerge the looming figures of one or two 
Poor whites, butternut-colored as to clothes and skin, 
dirty white as to hair; long, lean, unkempt; with 
lusterless eyes, and mouth which seldom opens save 
to eject a stream of tobacco juice. They saunter out 
toward the car, a feeble interest stirring in their leath- 
ery faces, while within, depressed looking women, their 
teeth yellow from snuff-dipping and their faces the con- 
densation of life-long saleratus, move languidly about 
the clay chimneys, frying bacon and stirring together 
the morning ash-cake. Groups of white-headed chil- 
fen appear one after another. Evidently there has 
been no toilet to make, and evidently, too, one gar- 
ment does duty for day and night alike. The small 
arkeys, tumbling out hilariously and rushing toward 
the car with a whoop of delight at some positive ex- 
citement for the morning, show an energy which finds 
40 counterpart in their sleepy-eyed and sallow superi- 


ors. Pigs, lean and lank as their owners, range the 
wood or smell about the track for possible bits of food 
from the caboose, and over the platform marches a 
long file of dignified geese, discussing in subdued tones 
the reasons of things in general. To follow them 
promises more excitement than any longer observation 
of the dreariness all about, and I pass down through the 


‘sliding sand of the roadway and up the narrow path 


to the low-roofed* house, from which, as I near it, 
comes the sound of rattling plates and the smell of 
coffee and frizzling bacon. It isatrue Southern housc; 
the chimneys built outside, at either end, and all rather 
thrown than put together. An astonishingly red-faced 
man, in shirt and trousers, comes to the dgor witha 
bell in his hand and looks blankly at me before he 
rings. Three or four dogs run out barking, and some 
cows turn slowly to inquire if it may be on their ac- 
count. The bell rings languidly, as if the red-faced 
man were not quite awake, or, if awake, had no in- 
terest in ringing—or anything else—and as he stands 
blinking toward the station the bell is suddenly taken, 
and a woman, lost to sight in her deep slat sun- 
bonnet, rings with an energy that, considering the 
horrible want of it in everything else, is as welcome 
as a north wind would be in this sultry and shut-in 
spot. 

‘‘You Silenus! you go in yonder,” she interjects 
between the rings; ‘‘I reckon Pl get’em yere if ringin’ 
"ll fetch ’em.” 

Silenus, evidently well named, disappears. The 
conductor is seen coming toward breakfast with a 
speed which might almost be called hurry, and the 
passengers leave the car; the sickly looking woman 
dragging along, hair loose, gown awry, and a sense of 
being held together by one pin which is just upon the 
verge of falling out. There is a long, low room, 
lighted only by three open doors; a large round oil- 
cloth-covered table, and elevated afew inches above it 
a smaller circle, also oil-clothed, on which various 
dishes stand. The conductor gives a twirl as he sits 
down. Our breakfast is to be on the teetotum principle, 
and to spin the thing round and round seems to be 
more desirable by far than to investigate the dishes it 
holds. The smell of saleratus is in the air, and the 
quite as pungent one of scorched fat. The biscuits are 
yellow and green; and fish and eggs might equally 
well be the strong rancid bacon in which they have 
been fried. It is a discouraging meal. The ash-cake 
can only be relished by the one who has grown up 
with it, and the face under the slat sun- bonnet, 
which discovers itself as a pleasant one, grows anx- 
ious. 

‘Pears like if you wasn’t well set this mawnin’. 
Can’t you eat nothin’? Have some cake? I reckon 
there’s a snack, onless Silenus hez been after it. You 
Silenus! Fetch along some cake !” 

‘¢T would rather have some bread, please.” 

‘‘This yer’s bread. No?” as I motioned away the 
ash-cake. ‘‘Laws! You don’t mean light-bread! 
We don’t make that yer. Folks don’t like it. It’s sad 
mostly, and not tasty like biscuits. Reckon you wasn’t 
raised ’round yere. No? Ive been where they hed 
light-bread, but laws! ,we don’t want it. Southern 
folks an’ niggers is mostly alike that yer way; they 
won't eat anything they wasn’t raised to. : Silenus 
wouldn’t eat light-bread no more—well, no more’n he’d 
go to Presbytery. Him!” : 

A long chuckle came from the slats. 

‘*Stay here awhile,” she went on, as the conductor 
arose. ‘‘I’d like to see you a bit, if you don’t object. 
There’s time. That yer kyar won’t be on the track be- 
fore noon, I know well enough; an’ it’s hot an’ lone- 
some over thar. An’ bymby I'll fix you up somethin’. 
I know, if I haven’t forgot; but laws! what’s the use? 
Midnight, she cooks up the breakfast for the hands at 
the junction. We don’t get passengers unless for acci- 
dent. Never had a lady hyar but once before, an’ that 
was when the up-train jumped the track, three years 
gone. I could hev things diferent. I know different ; 
but what’s the use, an’ nobody but me an —— to know 
orcare. Are you skeery of sick folks?” 

The sudden change of tone and sharp look at me 
from under the slats was a little bewildering. The 
conductor had looked doubtful as he left me, and 
neither Midnight, the gaunt colored woman, who had 
entered silently and stood eyeing me, nor Silenus, 
whose face appeared through the half-open door, was 
reassuring. The latter came forward with a curious 
eagerness, more and more inexplicable as the question 
came : ‘ 

‘¢You’ve been about, I reckon; traveled a heap all 
over, maybe? You haven’t never been to any o’ the 
Sandwich Islands, maybe? Any one of ’em, or one 


-_like em ?” 


‘‘No, never. Why do you wish to know ?” 

‘Tt might be acomfort if you hed, that’s all,” Silenus 
answered, backing out; while the woman, who had 
looked at me with the same eagerness, sighed and half 

‘Folks go everywhar now,” she said; ‘‘every- 


‘ored woman coaxingly. 


| Cun’t you rouse a bit ? 


whar. I hoped—anyway you won’t mind lookin’ at 
Tranny. *T'won’t hurt you. An’ if it should, couldn’t 
you stand one seein’ an’ I seein’ it day an’ night? 
Day an’ night! Oh, the long nights yere; yere ir the 
woods, an’ not a sight nor sound till they built the 
road. The road’s a heap 0’ company. Come. You 
look willin’, an’ I must tell it out. It’s only over yon- 
der a step. Come.” 

‘‘Yes, come an’ please her, honey,” said the col- 
And Silenus, who had 
again looked in, added, ‘‘ Yes, come an’ please her 
Thar’s folks all round, an’ you’ve no call to be 
skeered. I don’t want yer half dollar. Anybody’s 
welcome to more’n one breakfast that'll please Lo- 
reny.” 

The Ancient Mariner himself had not more com- 
pelling power than ‘‘ Loreny.” With only a backward 
glance toward the station and a look at the serious and 
unsmiling Midnight I followed silently across a nar- 
row yard toward a small building which might be 
barn, or servants’ quarters, or any one of the numerous 
outbuildings of a Southern plantation. Two or three 
hounds lay near and looked up suspiciously. Once 
more the woman turned, and this time her voice fal- 
tered, as she said again, 

‘“You’re sure you ain’t skeered?” and, without 
waiting for answer, pushed open the door and drew 
me after her. 

To have followed Alice in her passage through and 
‘‘Behind the Looking Glass” could not have given 
stronger sense of unreality than those few steps from 
sunshine into the shadowy room, opening into one 
from which seemed to come the heavy, tropical scents 
one who has once Known them can never forget; a 
mingling of spices and sandal-wood and the rich 
sweetness of musk blossoms, whose aroma seemed to 
take visible forms and to fill the air with a life all their 
own. A step farther, and the mystery, though evident 
now, held only a deeper bewilderment. What was 
this strange spot—the South Sea Islands in the heart 
of North Carolina? For grass-mats covered the walls, 
and grass-cloth waved in curtains before the light wind 
through the half-opened window. Spears and arrows 
and gay quivers hung on the wall. Polished shells 
were on the floor, a light canoe and oars, a grinning 
idol in the corner, an orange tree—blossom and fruit 
shining among the dark-green leaves—and curious 
vines wreathing about window and door. A low cot 
in the corner, half hidden by a thick, soft mat, and on 
it a young girl:whose flowing hair half covered her, 
and who, as she turned, showed a fair, delicate face and 
great blue eyes, with the half-frightened, half-question- 
ing look of a baby roused from sleep. 

For a moment she met my eyes steadily with an 
eager intentness, then, sighing deeply, turned away 
her face and sat silent. 

“Tranny,” the woman said, ‘‘it’s company—com- 
pany from a long way off. Don’t you want to talk to 
her? She knows about all the places you think about; 
the places you want to get to.” 

She bent over anxiously and took the girl’s hand, 
which lay for a moment passive, then seemed to fall 
away of itself. 

‘‘Tranny!” she went on. ‘Tranny! Why won’t 
yousay a word? I can’t bar it. You’re the same as 
dead ; shut up in yourself, an’ never a word for one of 
us that think about you an’ pray for you day an’ night. 
Oh, Tranny !” 

‘* Hush !” the girl said, in a voice hardly more than a 
breath. ‘‘Hush! It must be quiet when he comes so 
that Ican hear him. I thought I heard him once last 
night. The dogs barked, and there was a step, but 
the shell said it was not time.” 

‘‘Then the shell knows,” I said, as she lifted the 
left hand, in which lay a small pink shell, held tightly. 
as if some one might take it from her. 

‘*Oh yes. The shell knows it all. 
anything if I hadn’t been told ?” 

‘*Come away,” the mother said. ‘‘It’s no use. 
Come an’ sit yonder by the window an’ I'll tell you 
the whole.” 

‘* But it will disturb her.” 

‘No. You can’t disturb her. She’ll lie that way 
hours an’ hours an’ never stir. Many a time I’ve 
thought she was dead and leaned over to feel her 
breath. Sit there an’ [il tell how it was. You think 
me mighty strange, maybe, to want s? to say a word, 
but I thought there was maybe just one chance you 
could rouse her, or maybe you’d know some different 
way ©’ managin’. Ef she was yours, now—the only 
one out o’ nine—an’ lyin’ there that way, an’ you with 
no sense what you’d better do or what you hadn’t, 
what would you do? Fifteen years now. You’d 
think her a child, but Tranny ain’t but seventeen 
year’s younger ’n me. Look at me. Would you 
reckon ’twas so?” | 

She threw off the slat sun-bonnet, as she spoke, and 
the face of a woman of fifty looked at me—a face 
which in its youth must have held not only almost 
beauty, but a life and expression not the portion of 


Ilow could I tell 
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THE CHRIST(AN UNION. 


her class; the eyes still dark and clear, but the face 
wrinkled and sallow and troubled; deep lines of pain 
about the mouth, which while indicating a resolute 
endurance of the inevitable yet held an energy bent 
upon throwing off, if possible, the burden laid upon 
her. A curious change had come upon her. She sat 
erect. The accent which had at once to my mind 
established her place as one of the poor whites dis- 
appeared. She looked and spoke like a Southern 
lady in middle life, her eyes fixed on the motionless 
figure in the corner. 

‘You think I’m a cracker—aclay-eater maybe,” she 
said, with a certain pride, ‘‘ and ’deed we live enough 
like’em, but I’m not. I’m of good stock. There was a 
time when I thought much of it, but everything’s 
changed. You wouldn’t think I'd ever been pretty 
Lorena Domnick, toasted at dinners, and my sister 
Tranny and me so run over with beaux we picked and 
chose just as we liked. I wasn’t but sixteen when I 
married an’ came from the valley of Virginia down to 
Wilmington. I’d everything that heart could wish. 
We'd a plantation just outside the city—a little one, 
but well managed—and my husband handsome an’ 
proud, and thinking nothing too good forme. Then 
Tranny came. She’s thirty now, though she looks 
fifteen as she lies there, and then all the others, till we 
had nine and didn’t know which we loved the best. 
We Southern women feel different about children 
from what they say you Northern ones do. They’re 
no trouble to us, and every one’s more welcome than 
the last. [ve always said the hen with one chicken 
spent just as much time scratching as the one with 
a dozen, an’ it’s true. When Tranny—it’s Melissa 
Tranquille Moore, the whole name—when Tranny 
Was seventeen she was the wonder of us all. She 
didn’t care for books—we’d had her at school an’ she 
could play an’ sing, but she didn’t care for books—but 
all day long she was like a picture, with her skin like 
a rose leaf, and her hair below her knees and her eyes 
with a look in them she keeps now—like a baby just 
waking. I'd liked horseback riding and gay times 
when I was young, but she just hung about me all 


the time, or petted the other children. Now and then - 


some one would ask if I felt just comfortable about 
her, she seemed so indifferent like, as if she was way 
off yonder all the time, and she wouldn’t mind if she 
was all by her lone hours an’ hours. She was quick 
enough when she chose, an’ I said she’d wake up 
when the time came. I'd always the feeling she was 
a little nearer the angels than any of us, and in church 
often I’ve watched her, with her eyes set on the 
minister and a iook as if there was a light inside shin- 
ing out. She wasn’t but thirteen when she joined, 
and she hadn’t any experience to tell. ‘I always 
loved God,’ she said. ‘I know I must be a terrible 
sinner, because such good people say they are, but I 
have loved Jesus ever since I first heard about him, 
and so I want to be with his very people.’ 

‘“*That was all she ever said, and once in awhile peo- 
ple ask now if the evidences are strong enough that 
she was in a state of grace, and if I don’t feel troubled 
about it. All I know is, she’s the Lord’s own, and al- 
ways has been. 

‘Then came the waking up. She hadn’t cared not a 
thing for any one of the beaux that were about her, 
and there were as many and more than I had had in 
my time. But I knew the night it happened—the 
night that young Walter Bunsby came home. North 
Carolinians don’t take to the sea often, but this boy 
did; and it came in a way you'd never think—from a 
book I have now, ‘‘Tybee.” He was our next neigh- 
bor, in and out all day; and often he’d talk with me 
when he was little and say, ‘Mrs. Moore, just as soon 
as I am big enough, I shall marry Tranny,’ and Tran- 
ny always smiled a little, but never said a word. 

**He'd sit and read to her and tell her things, but she 
never cared much, till one day he brought this book 
and began to tell her all about the strange trees and 
the wonderful things, and they read it day after day. 
And at last he said he must see it all. He should come 
back and settle down; but he had never seen any- 
thing, and he would go and bring back some of the 
strange things. And Tranny liked it and wanted him 
to, and he went in a ship that sailed from Charleston. 

‘‘She didn’t seem to miss him, as I thought she might, 
but was just the same. He came back ina year and 
brought all those things which you see here, and many 
more, and they fixed up Tranny’s room at home the 
way this is now, so that everyone said I was crazy to 
let tbem. And then Tranny promised to marry him 
when he came back, for he had said he’d go once more. 
He was wild for the sea, and had asked her if she 
would not like to be a captain’s wife and sail all over 
the world, and Tranny said she didn’t know, but she 
liked everything he had brought her. And then he 
went away, and she waited; but she was different— 
bright and interested and loving; oh, loving us all so! 
and more like an angel than ever. 

‘‘And then came the war. Oh, you can never know 
what that was like! My boys were too young—only 


sixteen, the oldest of them—but tall and strong; and 
before a year had. gone two of them were in Virginia 
under Lee, and Tranny said, ‘When Walter comes lie 
must go too.’ 

‘‘My husband was gone the first day we knew men 
were wanted, and I waited at home. And then there 
were no more letters, no word of Walter. At first 
Tranny said, ‘It is because he is coming, and is al- 
most here’; but when the second year had nearly 
passed we could not say that any longer. And then 
my boys went--my beautiful boys—and before I could 
think how to live without them, my husband ; all shot 
down and dying and I not near them. And Tranny 
only sat every day by the window and watched and 
watched. 

‘‘And then it was the emancipation. It had been 
troublesome before that. The slaves had always been 
waiting for something ; and when this came they were 
crazy. Old men and women Id fed and tended with 
my own hands went off, without word or look, over the 
lines. Out of the seven I’d brought with me from Vir- 
ginia, Midnight was the only one that stayed by, 
and she stays by now. We should have starved with- 
out her, and nearly starved with her, if I hadn’t roused 
up at last and done all of a man’s work I could. But, 
you see, it told on the children. They weren’t strong. 
We lived in one end of the house and let the rest. We 
did without everything, and they pined. Low fever, 
the doctor said; and first Harry died, and then Johnny, 
and I knew the rest were going. And one day in ’64 
—oh, I shall never forget !—a sailor came up the path. 
Tranny sat by the window, and she rose up suddenly 
and then sat down. 

‘¢T thought it was Walter,’ she said. ‘Perhaps he 
knows about Walter.’ 

‘‘The sailor fixed his eyes on her as if he could not 
take them off, and then he told us. I could not stop 
him. He spoke right on, and Tranny seemed to make 
him, for with each word he seemed to stop, and with 
each word she faced him and said, ‘Go on.’ 

‘‘And do you know what it was? Not common ship- 
wreck, not drowning, not anything that could ever 
give anybody a thought of comfort that he was lying 
still and peaceful even if it must be at the bottom of 
the sea. No. They were ready to come home. Why 
they wanted to stop at another island nu one could 
tell, but they had stopped, far out, and a boat gone 
ashore for fruit—Walter and five others. And these 
islanders were not quiet like the others. They were 
there in ambush and rushed out upon them. Three 
got away. This man was one. Walter and the other 
dashed into the waves and tried to. reach the boat. 
The air was full of their spears and arrows. . Dhey 
didn’t get the boat. The savages had them, dead, we 
know, for a club had crushed in Walter’s skull. And 
then, from the ship, when they had gained it and 
been pulled up, full of bleeding wounds, they saw fires 
on the beach, and dancing, and heard shouts, and they 
knew what it meant, for, don’t you know, this was an 
island where they were cannibals! 

‘*Tranny listened toevery word, and when he stopped 
she dropped before him like dead. And in all the 
years since you can’t get a word but the words you’ve 
heard to-day, or words like them. At first I tried to 
take away everything that would remind her of Walter 
but then she grew wild, and screamed and cried like 
she was mad; and the doctor said I should make her 
so, and she must just be let alone. 

‘‘Thirteen yearsago. You wonder Iam here, and Tlf 
tell you how. It had all gone together—all I had or 
cared for but Tranny. I took in sewing. I nursed. 
I did all my hand could find to do, but what was it? 
And then Midnight had rheumatic fever, and there 
was nobody to help, for we were all poor and dis- 
tressed together. And one day when I sat inthe door, 
looking at everything gone to ruin, and wondering 
who I could go to for some corn-meal to keep us from 
starving, this man—I mean Silenus, my husband—came 
up. He was a poor white, it’s true, but better than 
most, and had had a little place, and my husband had 
been good to him. And he said, and tears running 
down his face, 

***Mrs. Moore, I’ve watched you an’ done what I 
could; but I reckon now there ain’t but one way. 
You’re all dyin’ here together, an’ I ean’t hev it. I’ve 
got a place just left me up near Hamlet, an’ there’s 
enough for us all to be comfortable; an’ I’ve always 
said there wasn’t a lady in North Carolina could come 
nigh you nor Miss Tranny; an’I feel sonow. Marry 
me an’ you sha’n’t be troubled by me. I don’t want 
nothin’ but to take care o’ you, an’ make things easier. 
I ain’t your ekal—I don’t look to be—but I reckon I 
kin keep you comfortable.’ . 

“‘It didn’t seem to make any difference. I was stupid 
with trouble, and the next day I married him. He’sa 
common man, and I was raised alady. He drinks too 
much—you can see it plain—but there isn’t a gentle- 
man in Virginia—there isn’t one in all the South—that 
could be kinder or more faithful. All my old life is 
dead. I am content here. He made this place for 


Tranny. He’s always hoping she’ll come out of it, ang 
always planning some way to bring her out. He gaiq 
this morning you looked somehow as if you could do 
somethin’, an’ I’d better take youin. But you can't. 
No one can but God, and his time seems slow. But 
I can wait. We are all going home together some time 
—His time.” | 

A whistle sounded. 

‘‘Train’s ready!” a brakeman shouted. 

In a moment the deep sun-bonnet hid the tears that 
had slowly gathered and fallen. She bent over Tran. 
ny for an instant, then opened the door and we passed 
out without a word. 

‘‘If you’re ever this way again,” Silenus said, “you 
must stop and see us. Mrs. Moore, she’ll be glad.” 

Twelve years’ wife though she might be, the old title 
was still in force. Silenus’s face had gained a new 
dignity. Icould not smile. With the faint scent of 
the orange-blossoms still about us I turned away, 
looking for a moment, as the train steamed slowly off, 
at the low house hidden soon from sight, and wonder- 
ing if any story as tragic lay shut in between the nar- 
row walls of other homes all about. 

Any life, no matter how commonplace, holds its 
pathos and power, the soul in it making it forever in- 
finitely precious, but for the most the story remains 
untold, the soul meantime all ignorant of its own 
meaning and of life; and so Silenus, lost in the North 
Carolina woods, and dragging through the long days 
in which small incident will ever come, will hardly 
know, on this side, his own quality, though quite 
fixed once for all, as to that of the women for who 
he cares. 


Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEEouER. 


| SAVING ONE'S LIFE BY LOSING IT* 


** And when he had called the people unto him with his disciples 
also, he said untc them, Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever ‘Shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
Or what shall aman give in exchange for his soul? Whosoever, 
therefore, shall be ashamed of me and of my words, in this adulter- 
ous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.” Mark viii., 34-38. 

HIS is a very significant instance of that mystical 

teaching of Christ in which the language seems 
at times to contradict itself, and in which there isa 
play upon words, without any explanation; as, for 
instance, where he says, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” Ie 
means the common life; the under life. He refers to 
that prosperity and those pleasures which are purely 
worldly in their character, to which men addict tlem- 
selves, for which they strive, and which constitute 
their ideal of making comfort, and having a happy life. 
They are not improper when subordinate to higher 
things; but as the chief elements of a man’s life they 
are very poor and very barren; and whoever detcr- 
mines that he will save them, and will not allow any- 
thing which interferes with them to take precedence, 
shall lose his life; his eternal life; his soul life; the 
latent, potent mentality whose full development is . 
not seen in time, whose wings are folded, whose flight 
is to be heareafter. These two lines contrast the 
Christ man and the common man; and it is taught 
that whoever aims to save his secular or lower life 
will lose his other life—his manhood. On the other 
hand it is said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life (that is, 
his lower life) for my sake,” whoever will give it up, 
interfere with it, distribute it, use it as an instrument 
by which to get something else—higher and better— | 
‘‘the same shall save it.” Here you see the play that 
there isin these two sentences on the word ‘‘life,” 
referring to the upper and the under, the higher and 
the lower life. 

Then follow the words, ‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall 
be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous 
and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of 
his father.” 

If you were to sort out from all historic elements 
the single name of the person that the worl: is less 
likely than another to be ashamed of, it is the name of 
Jesus, the Saviour. For two thousand years, by the 
most powerful organization that the world has ever 
known, aside from civil government,. the name of 
Christ has been proclaimed as.a name of the utmost 
authority, dignity and honor; and under the gener 
moral inspiration of the church for nearly two thousand 


* Fripay EveEntna, March 19, 1881. Hyruns (Plymouth Collee 
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ears literature has had no higher end and aim than 

to emblazon that name as superior to every other on 
earth; and art, in sculpture, and painting, and archi- 
tecture, has exhausted its ingenuity, and drawn the 
genius of the greatest men of time to its service, for 
‘the very purpose of putting the name of Christ higher 
than any other. Although there are many men who 
repudiate the whole Scriptures, and say that Christ 
was not divine, that he was nothing but a man of 

eat moral genius, that man might be suspected of 
insanity who should undertake to put shame upon the 
name of the Peasant of Galilee, the Mechanic of 
northern Palestine, the Philanthropist, the heroic 
Martyr. Shame will bound back upon the head of every 
one who puts shame upon that name; so that when 
that name is mentioned to us now, it is the least likely 
of any name that you can conceive of to be met with 
scorn or to be treated with contempt. 

But in the day of Christ it was different. He was 
accepted by his countrymen just so long as they did 
not understand his object, and rejected by them for the 
most part the moment they did understand it. So long 
as he was a worker of wonders the men who loved ex- 
citement in the form of wonders marveled. So long as 
he would give them bread to eat and heal their sick 
they felt that he came within the horizon of their ex- 
‘perience and their ambition. When the Saviour ap- 
peared among the people and wrought miracles in 
their presence, his followers everywhere increased in 
number until he was obliged to flee from the murder- 
ous wrath of the suspicious ruler. This went on until 
he came to the appointed time in which he said to them 
that he did not come to establish an earthly kingdom; 
that he came to establish an invisible and spiritual one; 
that he came to overturn the pride of men, their hun- 
ger for distinction, and their love of honor among one 
another. When he declared to them that he would not 
be king, that he would not take upon him honors, they 
abandoned him, and fled. Then all his disciples for- 
sook him with the exception of the twelve. There was 
a universal rebound from him the moment he set forth 
a spiritual doctrine which rebuked and put to shame 
the carnal side of human nature. He went among the 
rulers of his people. At first they were strongly in- 
clined to make him their great man. Evidently what 
we call ‘‘committees” were sent downto him. They 
questioned him. They perched around him. They 
flattered him. They felt, ‘‘Here is undoubtedly a 
prophet; great works show forth in him, and if he 
acts with us it will augment our power as a religious 
dynasty, and will give us great popularity and influ- 
ence.” Just as long as there was any hope that he 
could be made to serve their worldly ways, just so long 
they were inclined to bear with his eccentricities ; but 
the moment his preaching began to cut up by the roots 
their righteousness—the moment he said, ‘‘ Unless 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter in- 
to the kingdom of God”; the moment he commenced 
to exhibit them and their false religion before the peo- 
ple, and to break their power and influence against the 
commonwealth—they all turned against him. It was 
not against Christ as a worker of miracles that anybody 
turned; it was not as a great prophet that anybody 
turned against Christ; it was Christ bringing to bear 
the superior truth of God upon the consciences of men, 
to rebuke their under life, their common life, their old 
life, and to make them feel the necessity of rising from 
the lower into the higher realm, that men turned 
against. | 

If any man counts this lower life as dear to him, and 
will not give it up under any consideration, then he 
will lose the other and real life ; but if any man is will- 
ing to lose this lower life for the Gospel’s sake; that is, 
for the sake of the nobler life—the life that death can- 
hot extinguish, the life that will go on forever and for- 
ever, the life of a true manhood—then he will save both 
the lower life and the nobler life. 

Now, when Christ is preached in our day, men are 
not ashamed of him on precisely the same grounds that 
they were in the early days. Christ is represented by 
_ €reat churches that are emblazoned with art, that rep- 
resent the wealth of the communities, that have about 
them a kind of historical charm and a flavor of an- 
“iquity, and men are not ashamed of Christ as of old; 
hor are they likely to be. 

_ Neither are men ashamed of Christ doctrinally. 
Whichever platform you put him upon, whether you 
regard him simply as a man of genius, or as semi-di- 
vine, or as God manifest in the flesh, there is nothing 
that should lead men to be ashamed of him. 
But when with the authority of God and with the il- 
uminating power of the Holy Ghost you bring the truth 
of Christintoa man’s conscience, so that itactsas a judge 
anda condemner; when Christ is brought home toa man 
So that he sits in judgment on himself, and feels the ends 
es aims of his life to have been unworthy of him, and 
shad oe dispositions are venomous, and that the pursuits 
that lefly engage him are pursuits that endin time, and 
¢ remunerations that he mostly receives are not 


worth the having, and that his life is good for nothing, 
then he is tempted to be ashamed of Christ. When 
Christ is preached with a spiritual halo about his head, 
with purity in his life, and with love in his heart, then 
men are rebuked, and they shrink away from him. They 
may say, ‘‘ Yes, that it is true;” but the point is this: 
when Christ is pressed home in a way, spiritual and 
ethical, which carries with it a condemnation to men’s 
consciences, then it is that they revolt. 

Look at the different ways in which men uncon- 
sciously to themselves are ashamed of Christ. There 
are a great many praying souls now. There is an at- 
mosphere of gentle spring-like growth in the commu- 
nity. One young man is a clerk in a lawyer’s office. 
Another young man is a journeyman among journey- 
men. Another is abusiness man among other business 
men. One of them says to another on the way to 
their morning duty, ‘‘I understand that you went to 
meeting last night.” ‘‘ Yes, I went to wait on my sis- 
ter.” ‘‘I understand that you got religion.” The 
sneer and the latent taunt that there is in these words 
make the young man thus addressed tingle, and he 
says, ‘‘No, I did not go for any such thing. I am not 
that sort. Do you suppose I want to be called a Chris- 
tian?” He defends himself against being classed on 
that side; he is ashamed of it, and he resents it. 

There are a great many men who are more or less 
studious, more or less thoughtful, more or less uneasy ; 
it has been so for several years; they have been satis- 
fied that they have not been living right, that they 
ought to come toa higher form of religious develop- 
ment, and they hope that the time will come when they 
can do this; but what is the reason that they never 
take that step in advance, and break out into that 
higher development? If you trace it you find that 
oftentimes there is a sense of shame on their part. A 
man shrinks from letting the community know that he 
really is concerned about himself; and he is kept back 
by what may be said and what may be thought. 

There is still another class of men. Their moral na- 
ture is solicitous; and they say within themselves, 
‘‘Suppose I commit myself to this way of life, and sup- 
pose I start out, 1 do not know what may happen; I do 
not know what temptations may come upon me. I may 
fail, and then I shall be put to shame.” It is a latent 
form of the fear of exposure after having attempted a 
good thing and failed, in which there is a sense of 
shame, that works in many persons, and keeps them 
back. As if a man should be ashamed of failure in at- 
tempting to be good, but should not be ashamed of 
living in a dead state without any attempt whatever to 
live better. As if contentmentin an ignominious con- 
dition were more honorable than strife for an honorable 
condition that comes short of success. ; 

There is yet another form of shame or fear, as where 
a man, becoming a Christian, says to himself, ‘‘I see 
that I ought to introduce reformation in my life; and 
to do it would require me to condemn my past con- 
duct; but I am not prepared to go before the commu- 
nity as a great confessional, and say that I have not 
been just, and honest, and true, and moral. Ido not 
feel called upon to do that; and yet I should be glad if 
I were living better.” The logical sequence is urged 
upon him, and he sees that to confess before men that 
he has abandoned his old life because it was inconsis- 
tent with a Christian man’s life is to condemn himself ; 
and he is ashamed to do that. 

There are a great many men who are hoping that 
they are Christians. They stealthily snatch at prayer; 
they turn to the word of God, and read that a good 
deal; they try to be just, truthful and upright; and 
they cultivate in themselves a reverential feeling to- 
ward God, and s6éme degree of faith in Christ Jesus; 
but they are not willing that it should be known. They 
are trying to live Christian lives secretly, although it 
was said a great while ago, ‘‘Men do not light a 
candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick, and it giveth light unto all that are in the 
house.” 

Now, will any one tell me where the point of shame 
comes in? Will any one tell me why it is that a man 
will not say in his household that the source of his life 
is Jesus Christ? Will any one tell me why it is thata 
man is not willing to say to his fellow-men that helives 
by faith, and by that faith which works by love ? 

There may be, and doubtless there are, a great many 
complex feelings that work with it; but there is con- 
nected with it a good deal of the element cf shame, 
either directly or by inference. Suppose a man should 
undertake to tell the truth so that nobody would know 
him from a liar; suppose a man should undertake to 
be honest so that everybody would suppose he was as 
much a thief as those around him; suppose a man 
should undertake to live a Christian life so that no- 
body would know that he was a Christian—what kind 
of truth-telling, what kind of honesty, what kind of 
Christianity would that be? Suppose a man should 
say, ‘‘I do not mean to make any profession of relig- 
ion, because I do not want anybody to think that I 
claim to be a religious man,” what sort of religious man 


would he be? What kind of love is that which a 
parent has for a child, or a child has for a parent, ora 
husband has for a wife, or a wife has for her husband, 
if it is manifested in such a way that nobody suspects 
that it exists? And yet here is the highest life that 
any man can live; a life thatis framed, not by absolute 
exclusion of appetites and passions and worldly ways, 
but by making them entirely subordinate, and by 
making first the kingdom of God and its inter- 
ests, which if a man seeks will cause all these other 
things to be added to him; and men strive to hide it 
and are ashamed of the open disclosures of it! I think 
that every man ought to have a sense of gratitude that 
he is permitted to call himself by the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Look upon the line of a man’s life and 
see what God has done for him. Looking at it from 
its very lowest point of view, looking at the protection 
of his youth, looking at his passage from youth into 
an honorable manhood of worldly prosperity, looking 
at the maintenance of his life, at his being ministered 
to by all the agencies of nature, seeing that his whole 
existence is one globe and mass of favors at the hand 
of God, ought he not to say, ‘‘ Give me the privilege of 
acknowledging God’s goodness”? Look at the immor- 
tal destiny which lies beyond a man who lives in faith 
and hope of salvation in the Lord Jesus Christ, resting 
upon the divine promises. | 

We are growing old in this world. That is one of 
the things which nobody will escape unless he dies 
early. Things perish in the using. On everything in 
life is the mark of change. Spring comes out of win- 
ter and changes into summer. Summer, with its 
growth, moves into autumn. Autumn is swallowed 
up in the winding sheet of winter. So of all things in 
human life—youth, running towards manhood; man- 
hood, declining towards old age; and beyond old age 
there isa life that grows broader and broader, brighter 
and brighter. After this life all that encumbered men 
and bound them here shall be dropped away. There 
is a life of joy and glory; and to that men are invited, 
that they may become sons of God, and joint-heirs 
with Jesus Christ. And what is there in that of which 
any man should be ashamed? What is there not in it 
which every man should leap to acknowledge with 
gratitude? 

Let every man, then, look into his own heart to- 
night. You approve the outward doctrine, you ap- 
prove the church, you approve the general conception 
of religion; and when Christ comes to you and says, 
‘*T and my gospel require that you should renounce 
the world, and that you should accept me, no matter 
what men think, no matter what effect it will have on | 


your worldly interests; everything that is reasonable, 


everything that is honorable demands this of you;” 
what answer have youtogive? Ido not want to know 
what you think of the historical Saviour; I want to 
know what you think of the Saviour that stands at 
your door to-night. He stands at the door of your 
conscienee and knocks, saying unto you, ‘‘Come to 
me, and I will cleanse you, I will purify you, I will 
exalt you.” Are you afollower of this Saviour? Do 
you like him? Do you invite him? Do you let him 
come in with all his promises? Or, will you turn 
away from him? If youturn away from him, what 
are the influences that make you do so? Will they 
bear inspection ? 

I have had occasion, in this very pastorate, extend- 
ing over between thirty and forty years, to mark the 
different careers of men who entered heartily.into the 
Christian life and of those who did not. I have seen 
multitudes of men of no special eminence, who had 
respectable talent, intellectual and moral, come to the 
choice between the old way of living and the Christ- 
way of living, and, under God, choose right; I have 
seen those men enter upon a Christian life, and year 
after year discharge its duties, rising in the scale of 
moral power and good citizenship. If they had begun 
in the way of selfishness they would always have been 
shrinking, cracking, warping; in a general way run- 
ning down; but they are strong, they are universally 
respected, and they have reached an eminence in 
society that they never would have reached if they 
had chosen differently. They were willing to give 
up the lower life; and in doing that they gained the 
higher life itself. 

On the other hand, I have seen scores and hundreds 
of men who had every prospect of an honorable life 
before them; but they were like a tree that has a 
worm at the root, whose leaves some day suddenly 
drop in consequence of the gnawing of that worm. 
One plunged off in this way and another in that; they 
got out from under the shadow of the church; they 
went beyond religious influences; and I have had 
occasion to mourn over the disasters that over- 
took them. There are young men to-night—and 
some of them here listening to my words—who are 
standing where the ways part; and Christ says to 
them, ‘‘ Here is the road that the world marks out; 
and if you take that, you lose not only that, but you 
lose a thousand times more. Here is another road; 
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and if you take that you save the immortal life, and 
you save this life also. 

** Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

“But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
an hings (the necessary secular endowments) shall be 
added unto you.” 

You stand, many of you, at the point of choice ; and 
Christ says, ‘‘Do not be ashamed of me; honor my 
word; I come two lift you up, to purify you, to sanctify 
you, and to give you everlasting life.” Do not let the 
call go by. If your hearts are moved to-night in any 
degree, accept the call of Christ ; and in your souls say 
to him, here and now, ‘‘ Lord, I choose thee, I choose 
thy companions, I choose thy life; and by thy help 
I will live, evermore, for God and for immortality.” 


Correspondence. 


HELPS TO DEVOTION. 


Does Mr. Beecher know the help and delight that his ser- 
mons are to those that read them ? Do those that take The 
Christian Union, and fail to read the sermons, know how 
much they miss? I never read one of them that dic not pay 
me fully. I gotso much from them—so much that stayed 
with me—that could not be unremembered. The beautiful 
and the practical thoughts were in my mind aud in my heart 
during the busy hours of the day. They were manna to my 
spirit. In the sermon published August 10th Mr. Beecher 
says, ‘‘In Brainerd, in Taylor, in Payson, I have found in- 
spiration. There are parts of old John Bunyan that I can not 
read without crying.” How sweetly that goes to the heart 
of the many Christians (no longer young) that read those 
very books and drank at the same fountain! Why are they 
not more read to-day! Some have never heard of Payson 
and Page, and though they know that there is a ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” they have never read it. Many, however, can tell 
of the inspiration and help they have received from those 
very books. It seems to me that one devotional book at 
least should lie near every Christian’s Bible and Christian’s 
hymn-book. Speaking of Isabella Graham in the presence 
ef an earnest-working Christian woman, she confessed she 
had never heard of her. And Adoniram Judson’s name re- 
ally amused a dear young Christian girl who knew not 
whether he was a missionary or a cannibal. Having a num- 
ber of Tract Society publications lying on my table, and 
among them a copy of The Dairyman’s Daughter,” I said 
to a Christian friend, ‘‘ Have you read this?” ‘* No,” she 
said. Ilent it to her. My surprise was great, ard still more 
yreat on finding very many of my friends that had never 
read or heard of it. Think of going to the Isle of Wight and 
returning without seeing the quiet resting-place of Elizabeth 
Walbridge! We know that Russian and Prussian princesses 
have found their way there and recorded their names. Then 
I gave away many copies of Leigh Richmond’s little tract. 
Now I have found another woman that has never read 
the ‘** Dairyman’s Daughter ;” and a swect young girl said to 
me the other day, ‘*‘ Now, I want toread that ‘ Dairymaid.’ ”’ 
And I promised her she should. I hope the Tract Society 
hasasupply on hand. True, there are to-day many precious 
helps for Christian hearts; some of Miss Havergal’s are 
very good, and there is McCheyne and many others. Dear 
young Christian friend, do you -read any of these, or have 
you *‘no time” for them? I must admit that there was 
more time when Mr. Beecher and his contemporaries were 
young. Leave out something clse, can’t you? that em- 
broidery, or that painting, or that new story, that novel ? 

I find in this sermon that hymns are an inspiration to the 
writer. Let us learn hymns; there are many sweet and 
precious ones. I always did love them, and sometimes think 
it is hereditary with me: I can now almost hear the tremu- 
lous voices of two aged members of my own family, that 
read aloud the dear old hymns over and over till they reached 
the shores of the river of death. If we cannot all sing 
hymns, we can read them; yet there have been times in my 
own life, at the Communion table of my dear Saviour, when I 
would have given, oh, so much, to have been able to join 
in the singing of the sweet closing hymn. 

Do you ever commit chapters by heart, every word cor- 
rectly? One can say them in the silence and darkness of 
the room, and in the watches of the night; and when one 
learns a chapter it glows with ancw meaning and has a 
preciousness never realized before. A Christian lady, after 
reading the *‘ Blank Bibles,” ‘* Eclipse of Faith,” set herself 
to learn perfectly the first chapter of James; she recited the 
same to two dear friends, and one exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, it 
doesn’t sound like the Bible, it sounds like poetry.” Why ? 
[t was given from the heart, and not from the lips only; 
learning the words had put a new meaning into them; they 
were spoken from the soul. 

No, Mr. Beecher never will know till he stands on the 
other side and hundreds and thousands bless him for what he 
has done for them. 

READER OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HEAVEN ,AND HEAVENS. 


I think our Lord uses these words in their different forms 
(singular and plural) with an intentional difference. The 
disciples are sent to preach the kingdom of the heavens; the 
Pharisees are told the kingdom of the heavens has broken in 
upon them; the holy place in the temple was a heaven, by 
the divine presence there. Paul speaks of the heavenligs and 
of being caught up into the third heayen. Horeh, the scene 
of the burning-bush, was holy ground, Heavow, jn the singu- 
lar, is usually emphatic, generally in contrast—ag jn Matt. 
vi., 19, a sharp contrast— between heaven aud its perfectness, 
aid carth (60 that all thovght of earthly heavenly plaves Ie | 


shut out.) In the preceding verse, Matt. vi., 9, the plural 
was demanded because our Lord would not have us bow toa 
God afar off, but near to every contrite heart. Therefore, 
he taught us to say according to the old Hebrew form and 
Old Testament usage too. But he followed no forms merely 
assuch. The singular form would put us far off from God; 
a heavenly Father far away. He would bring him near to 


Divine Son upon earth: the Father who sees in secret 
when we pray anywhere. This is my grief, not for myself, 
but for all the unlearned myriads who lisp the Father name 
and say our—not of angels only—but our Father. Oh that 
the translators (as the Vulgate) had allowed the loving Lord 
by the plural form to bring Him near to their thought; a 
present Father, in the heavens that have descended to this 
earth. I find a reason in every case cited (except one, Matt. 
viii., 20, that is a slip of the press); for the difference of 
sense expressed is not remote. In Matt. iji., 16-17, not the 
material heavens is meant; it was the disclosing of the 
heaven of God with divine powers on the Son of Man. If 
one could doubt this our Lord settles the question in John i., 
51, where, also, we have the emphatic singular by way of 
contrast to the earth. Matt xxiii., 13, is another proof; for 
the Pharisees did not sit at Peter’s gate to close it against the 
ascended ones, but where our Lord went there the kingdom 
of the heayens was. They refused his divine teaching and 
gifts and hindered others who would have entered, by faith 
in him, into the present heavens. Therefore he uses the 
plural as in the opening of the prayer of prayers. The 
reason for the singular form in the material use of the word, 
Matt. v. 18, is also in the clear contrast with the word earth, 
as in Matt. vi., 10,-where the senseis spiritual. But in Matt. 
xix., 21, it isthe inward idolatry of the young ruler that kept 
him from the kingdom of God then brought nigh to him— 
therefore the singular form is used. The heavenly treasure 
promised him was then to be in his possession, the kingdom 
of God within him in peace and rightcousness; a treasure in 
a heaven possessed. Our Lord did not promise him, for 
obedience to that one word of his, future glory, but a present 
heaven in obedience here. The singular is used because it is 
a definite contrast between his earthly things andthe heavenly 
riches. GASPORT. 


Religions Bews, 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—There are said to be 30,000 out of 40,000 townships of 
France opened to Protestant preaching. 

—The sale of Bibles has recently been very large in Bul- 
caria, and there are signs, it is said, of deep religious in- 
terest. 

—Upward of.a thousand Jews are converted annually to 
Christianity; during this century at least 100,000 have been 
baptized. 

—The Presbyterian churches In Europe and America have 
raised a fund of $45,000 for the support of Waldensian pas- 
tors in Italy. 

—The number of native Christian adherents of the C. M. 
S. Mission in Japan has risen in the past year from 197 to 
286, while the communicants have doubled—140 against 49. 
There were 50 adult baptisms. | 

—Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria, Ill., representing the 
Colonization Society of the Roman Catholics, has purchased 
60,000 acres of land on the line of the Fort Smith and Little 
Rock Railroad for colonization purposes. | 

—It is reported by the Religious Tract Society of London 
that for the past twelve years the Spanish people have pur- 
chased a larger number of the Scriptures, in proportion to 
their population, than the French or Italian. 

—The Maori Christians of New Zealand are very active in 
supplying churches for themselves. Six new churcies, all 
built at their own expense, were opened in different districts 
last year, and three or four others are in progress. 

—In proportion to their numbers, eight times more Jews 
than Christians attend the upper schools in Prussia. One- 
eighth of the University students ia Austria are Jews, though 
their proportion to the general population is very much 
smaller. 

—There have been 752 marriages between Jews and people 
of other nationalities in Prussia during three years’ time. As 
a result, 1,020 children have been born, many of whom will 
doubtiess become estranged from their own religion with- 
out adopting any other. . 

—The chief official at the custom-house near Bangkok, 
Siam, isa Negro. The position is a very responsible one, 
aud was given to him on account of his education, honesty, 
and capacity. He is said to discharge his duties with much 
efficiency and satisfaction to the government. 

—Dr. Southern, of the London Missionary Society, has 
been laboring for more than a year at Uvambo, the capital 
of the noted chrief Mirambo. He has been received with 
much cordiality, and is able to report results of his work in 
terms which are suggestive of a bright future for that 
station. | 

—Some English travelers have built an orphanage at 

ancient Nazareth. It has been open four years, and there 
are in it now thirty-six girls, of ages varying from four to 
fifteen. They are all taught, whatever may have been their 
parentage, to love the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent. 
—Princess Eugenia, the sister of Oscar II., King of Sweden, 
has recently organized a society of ladies at Stockholm 
who devote their tima and means to a mission in Lapland. 
She has also formed gt her castle a sewing school far mis- 
slonary objects, and also @ bazar whieh shg supplies herally 
jn order ta yaieg money for Missigns. 


—Mre. Kelly M. Kemp, whose hus Wae recently or- 
dained at the Mendl Misajon of fhe A: M tn Western 


us, as filling the heavens that have been opened down by the | 


Africa, and whose death has been announced in the ‘‘Amerj- 
can Missionary,” died on her way to America, when two days 
out from Freetown. Mr. and Mrs. Kemp left Lincoln Uyj- 
versity for Africa last February. 

—A business house in Hamburg has sent out an agent to 
attempt the culture of coffee in the region of the Ogove. A 
clearing has been made near Corisco Bay, where severg] 
thousand coffee trees have been planted, promising an abun- 


dant harvest this year. 


The American Presbyterians have g 


mission some hundreds of miles up the Ogove River, and the 
project is on foot to open a route this way to Stanley Pool, 


on the Congo. 


—Mr. 8. A. Butler, a pure Negro, at one time a protegé of 
Anson Burlingame, is in charge of one of the most important 
departments of the Chinese Steamship Company. He is a 
natural organizer, and when employed by the company sys- 
tematized the business, brought order out of chaos, intro- 
duced economy, enforced discipline, and rivaled the Euro- 


peans in their steamship service. 


The result is that after two 


years’ work this Chinese Steamship Company, instead of 

running at a loss, has earned over $1,000,000 het profit. 
—TheC. M. 8. of London has established a new mission at 

Uyui—a collection of villages under the control of a goy- 


ernor appointed by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


It is described 


as avery large town for Africa. Mr. Copplestoue, one of 
the early missionaries for Mtesa’s kingdom, took up his abode 
at Uyui in 1879, and, in June, 1880, was joined by Mr. 
Litchfield, who came south from Uganda for the benefit of 
his health. Mr. Copplestone, who has learned the Unya- 
muezi language, has built a school-room, where he teaches 


the natives. 
Christians. 


He is assisted by one of the Frere Town African 


—The Universities Mission to Central Africa, which was 
first undertaken, in 1860, through the influence of Dr. Liy- 
ingstone, and afterwards suspended, has entered upon a very 


hopeful career. 


Bishop Steere has now a well-equipped 


staff of thirty-one European missionaries, of whom seven 


are ladies. 


tribes among whom he labors. 


He already understands the language of the 
The present work of the 


mission is threefold: first, that on the island of Zanzibar, 
which is now of a comprehensive character, including many 
agencies: secondly, the work at Magila and its surroundings, 
some forty miles from Pangani, on the mainland to the north 
of Zanzibar; and, thirdly, the missions on the mainland to 


the south in the Romma di 


strict. 


—Rev. Henry M. Ladd, Superintendent of the African mis- 
sions of the A. M. A., will start for the White Nile, in Cen- 
tral Africa, early in September, for the purpose of locating 
the Arthington Mission. He expects to be accompanied by 
Dr. E. E. Snow, of Walton, N. Y., and two colored mission- 
aries. They will proceed as early as possible to Khartoum, 
at which point itis probable they will be obliged to secure 
private conveyance to the mouth of the Sobat and beyond. 
A part of the company will remain at a suitable location to 
study the language of the tribes where it is decided to locate 
the mission, while others will return to secure such facilities 
and reinforcements as may be needful to place the mission 


on a working basis. 


—The ‘‘ Missionary Herald” for August, the organ of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society of London, contains an ad- 
mirable map of the Congo, from its mouth to Stanley Pool. 
This society already has a mission at San Salvador, south of 
the Congo, between one hundred and two hundred miles 


| from the coast. It recently sent two of its missionaries, Mr. 


H. E. Crudgington and Mr. W. H. Bentley, on an exploring 
tour to Stanley Pool for the purpose of fixing a site for® 
mission at the latter point. The report of their exploration 
is given almost entire in the ‘* Herald,” and constitutes one 
of the most interesting and profitable narratives of persever- 
ance and heroism that have been given to the public in the 


annals of missions. 


BRITISH NOTES. 
—The Deanery of Westminster was offered to Dr. Frazer, 
Bishop of Manchester, but he declined it, and the ‘‘ Church 
Review” thankfully exclaims, ‘‘We have been delivered | 
from a talkative newspaper Dean who would have been & 


fortune to Abbey-going re 


porters.” 


—Dean Stanley intended to place in the Abbey a memorial 
to the many miristers who suffered from the arbitrary meas 


ures of the Established Church under the Stuart kings. 


The 


monument would have been erected twelve months ago but 


for the defeat of the intended memorial to 


rial of France. 


the Prince Impe- 


—Bishop Ryle, who sent a friendly and fraternal letter to 
the President of the Wesleyan Conference during the sessi0n ' 
of the Conference in Liverpool, and invited the President and 
several other leading Wesleyan ministers to meet a few of 
his clergy at the Palace,yis the last Bishop the late Lord Bea- 
consfield made; and an excellent selection it was. 

—Hugh Stowell Brown, the celebrated Baptist clergyman 
of Liverpool, headed a non-conformist demonstration that 
waited on the Wesleyan Conference with fraternal greetings. 
William Arthur, in responding to the address of the delega- 
tion, made happy and handsome allusions to Thomas Rafiles 
and John Kelly, so long and weil known in Liverpool. 

—Kelly was a fine and noble man of a strictly Puritan 
type. He delivered the address at Raflles’s funeral, and it 
was full of tenderness, pathos and strength. The well- 
formed face, the strong and compactly-built frame, the iron- 
gray hair, the pleasant and vigorous voice, and the eloquent 
and exquisite oration left an impression on the mind of the 
writer of this paragraph which remains, and will as long 4# 
memory is equal to its vocation. There may be more culturé 


in an esthetic direction, and a higher and more advanced 
degree of scholarship qmong the Independent ministers 


of 


England now than there was 9 half century ago, but I ques 
tlon if the pulpit of the present surpasses the pulpit of that 
time in efficiency, strength, definiteness of evangelical 0 

Apce aod success in leading sinners to the Cross. 
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\issionary Secretarial is the Rev. G. W. Olver. He had 
only 9 small majority over another prominent member of 
the Conference, and if there had been a full attendance o 
ministers present he would not have been elected. — : 

_The Conference was compelled to decline all the candi- 
jates that offered themselves fer the ministry because there 
gas no need for them. No other denomination is similarly 
jtuated. Most of them are suffering from a dearth of stu- 
jents for the ministry. 3 

_The lay delegates of the Wesleyan body to the Ecumen- 
ical Conference include the Lord Mayor of London, several 
Mayors of other towns, three or four M. P.’s, a Queen’s 
counsel, three or four M. D.’s, and a half dozen magistrates. 

_There was @ clerical contest recently at Southwark. In 
that place the clergyman is appointed by the people. Sev- 
eral candidates offered themselves, and bribery and corrup- 
tion were supposed to be practiced. The magistrates were 
called upon to punish a supporter of the successful clergy- 
man for personal violence. 

—Rome pays special attention to the young. In this it is 
wise. Wesleyan Methodism has 800,000 children in training 
in its Sunday-schools, and 180,000 in its day-schools in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

_The Thanksgiving Fund hasreached £301,000, and £245,- 
000 of it has been paid; it is expected that the balance of it 
will be paid before the'end of the present year. 

—The Childrens’ Home has acquired very large dimensions. 
Ithas become an institution of Wesleyanism of much impor- 
tance and usefulness. Theprincipal has under hie care 524 or- 
phan children. In addition to these, 300 children in situations 
in England and Canada receive regular oversight and visita- 
tion. Last year the income was £11,714. The founder and man- 
ager is the Rev. T. Bowman Stephenson, LL.D. Mr. Stephen- 
son was made an LL.D. a few months ago by a Methodist 
College of Tennessee. He is a graduate of the London Uni- 
versity, but only succeeded in taking his B. A. His orphan- 
age is likely to surpass Muller’s. 

—Newman Hall thinks that the visit of Moody and Sankey 
to London was @ failure. He says some of the services were 
held in his church, and yet out of a membership of 1,300 
there are not three who are the fruit of that mission. He 
says it may not be wise sweepingly to say, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
in revivals,’ but adds, ‘‘ itis perilous foolishness to trust to 
them as &® means of increasing the membership of the 
church.” 

—The Salvation Army is another of these movements 
which will produce little or nothing of permanent fruit. As 
coon as the novelty of its methods and nomenclature passes 
away it will disappear. No institution is permanent but the 
Church of Christ. All others are of human origin and are 
therefore necessarily ephemeral. 

—Archbishop Croke, the Irish Roman Catholic prelate 
who has taken such an active and prominent partin the Land 
league agitation, has started a paper, and he will edit it him- 
eelf. 


—The Rev. Paxton Hood has been presented with a purse 
of £200, from friends in Manchester, before leaving for 
America. Mr. Hood is a man of great ability, a vigorous 
writer, a richly-suggestive and original preacher, and of much 
intellectual independence. | 

—The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin is a more 
moderate prelate than Dr. Croke. He has just issued a pas- 
toral warning his flock against secret societies, and re- 
ferring to the Land Bill says, that every friend of peace and 
good-will must stand with suspended breath as we await the 
future. | 

—Mr. Dallinger, a Wesleyan minister who has acquired 
ahigh reputation as a scientist, was asked to deliver the 
Hernley lecture this year if he would avoid bruiting the sub- 
ject of evolution. He writes, ‘‘I could have delivered the 
lecture if I pleased, but there was a divergence between my 
Views and those of a sub-committee who were charged with 
certain duties in relation to the subject of that lecture. They 
wanted me to deal with the question of modern materialism 
Without touching the question of evolution. This was equal 
lo asking a man to write a history of Methodism without re- 
ferring to the existence of John Wesley. I declined to do so 
and resignedthe lectureship.” Free thought and free inquiry 
cannot possibly result in injury to religion, and no denomi- 
nation should be afraid of either. 


A Farewell Meeting.—The departure of the following 
named persons, twenty-one in number, for foreign fields of 
labor, under the auspices of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, was made the occasion of a 
Very interesting farewell meeting at Park Street Church 
chapel, Boston, August 31st, in the afternoon: For Japan: 
Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Greene, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick, Mr. 
George Allchin. For the Turkish Missions: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Peet, and Miss Agnes M. Lord, Constantinople ; Miss 
Mary E. Brooks, Erzroom; Miss Carrie E. Bush and Miss 
Mary P. Wright, Harpoot; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ainslic, and 
Mr. C. F. Gates, Mardin; Miss Etta C. Doane, Marash. For 
Africa : Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Goodenough, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
‘am C. Willeox, and Mrs. Abbie T. Wilder. For the Dakota 
Mission: Miss Rachel A. Faxon. Six of these—Mr. and Mrs. 
Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, Miss Bush and Mrs. Wilder— 
return to service in fields before occupied by them; the 
others go out for the first time. Some of them sailed Sep- 
‘ember Ist, from Boston; six leave New York September 
10th ; the rest, Miss Faxon excepted, sail from San Francis- 
°O at an early day. The gentlemen made brief addresses, as 
also did the veteran missionary Tyler, of South Africa, 
now home to recruit; Dr. Parmelee, of Turkey, and the 
father of Mr. Peet, a home missionary from Nebraska. One 
Notable thing concerning the recruits is the fact that most of 
a are from the far West; several of them from home mis- 
oe families and churches. Mr. Hardy, of Boston, pre- 

ded, and Dr, George Washburne, of Robert College, read 
(Ne Soriptures wnd offered prayer, Secretaries Clark and 


Means introduced the missionaries. The Rey. Alden Grout, 
for thirty-two years missionary in South Africa, pronounced 
the benediction. The addresses were interspersed with sing- 
ing and prayers. A farewell missionary meeting is anything 
but a lugubrious affair. We suspect it is, in this respect, 
somewhat changed from the character of similar meetings 
fifty years ago. They are rather experimental in character, 
and of course tender in interest, full of good cheer and 
courage, each one believing himself on the way to the field 
where the Lord wants him, though often the very one from 
which at first he begged to be excused. This was noticeably 
true of the party en roule to Africa, not one of whom could be 
induced to turn aside from the Dark Continent. 


The Trial of Dr. Thomas.—The trial of the Rey. Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, charged 
with heresy, was taken up for trialin the First Methodist 
Church, Chicago, September Ist. About one hundred per- 
sons, chiefly clergymen and their wives, were present. 
There was no admission except upon ticket. Dr. Thomas 
was present with counsel—the Rev. Drs. Shepherd and Ben- 
nett—and advisory counsel—ex-Mayor Bond and Austin Bier- 
bower. Of counsel for the prosecution only Dr. Hatfield 
was present. Elder Willing called the meeting to order 
and announced the committee totry the case. as follows: 
the Rev. J. Ogarn, lately of Chicago; the Rev. Joseph H. 
Allen, Chicago; the Rev. William Craven, Chicago; the 
Rev. Joseph 8. David, Albany, Ill.; the Rev. John Ellis, 
Hinsdale, Ll.; the Rev. Theodore Hazeltine, La Salle, I11.; 


'the Rev. Joseph W. Phelps, Chicago; the Rev. Robert 


Proctor, of the Arlington Heights Church, and the Rev. 
Garret R. Van Horn, Chicago. He also announced the fol- 
lowing as counsel for the defense: the Rev. Drs. Shepherd, 
Bennett, Miller and Axtell; for the prosecution, the Rev. 
Drs. Jewett and Hatfield and the Rev. Mr. Stoughton. 
Owing to the absence of Dr. Jewett the case was adjourned, 
after the organization of the court, until Thursday of this 
week. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The average attendance of the Sunday-schools throughout the 
United States is said to be eighty. : 

—Trinity Episcopal Church in Trenton, N.J., isto put up a new 
Sunday-school buil ‘ing at a cost of $4,000, all of which has been sub- 
scribed by the congregation. 

—The State Street Baptist Church, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., was 
burned August 29th. The loss is $20,000; insurance, $2,000. The 
origin of the fire is not known. 

—The Rev. B. B. Hitchings, of Trinity Church, New York, re- 
cently visited St. John’s Church, Denver, of which he was once the 
rector, and left a check for $1,000 with which to build the pro- 
posed cathedral. 

—The “Lutheran Visitor” calls for a Lutheran Ecumenical 
Council. It believes that such a body would be perhaps one of the 
greatest meetings ever held, and asserts that instead of *‘ a few mill- 
ions of Calvinists or Arminians or Dissenters,” it would represent 
fifty millions of Lutherans from all quarters of the globe. 

—The Rev. W. W. Patten, D.D., of Harvard University ; the Rev. 
E. Whittlesey, of Washington; the Rev. Burdett Hart, of New 
Haven, and President Porter, of Yale College, have preached in the 
Congregational Church of Keene Valley,.N. Y., within the past few 
weeks. 

—A plan about to be carried out by Bishop Wainwright, to buy a 
valuable piece of property in this city on which to build a charitable 
institution, was defeated by a man-servant who proved to be a Jesuit. 
who, as the Bishop said, was a perfect ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield ” in his 
manners. 

—Superintendent L. H. Cobb, of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sions, is endeavoring to secure five more men for the Black Hills. 
one for the Mandan Mission, Dakota, five for Minnesota, five for Ne- 
braska, and one for Colorado. He is now inthe East looking for 
three of his men. . 

—The Rev. G. W. Shinn thinks that a woo2 n ceiling is by far the 
best for a church, if it be well put up, and covered on the other 
side with felting or thick paper. It has the double advantage of 
aiding the acoustic properties of the building and of never being 
marked by weather stains. 

—The late Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles was a vestryman of Calvary 
Church, at which his funeral took place on August 2ist. It was 
mainly through his influence that Dr. A. C., now Bishop Coxe, was 
called to the parish. Mr. Ruggles had been an influential member of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

—The ** Northern Christian Advocate” celebrated the fiftieth birth- 
day of Mrs. Hayes, who is President of the Methodist Woman's 
Home Missionary Society, by publishing a number all the articles 
of which but one were written by women, and of which the superin- 
tendence, type-setting, making ready the forms, folding and mailing 
was done by women. 

—The corner-stone of the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church cf 
East Long Branch was laid this afternoon on the property of the new 
society, at the corner of Third and Atlantic Avenues. Several 
hundred persons were present. The stone was laid by the Rev. Dr. 
J. Walker Jackson, of the United States Army. Brief addresses 
were made by Dr. Jackson and the Rev. J. A. Jones, the pastor of 
the church. About $3,000 has been pledged toward the building 
fund. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The fifth annual convention of the Windsor County (Vt.) Sun- 
day-School Association meets at White River Junction September 
7th. 

—Dr. Theodore Edson, who had been pastor of St. Ann’s Episcopal 
Church at Lowell for fifty-seven years, celebrated his eighty-eighth 
birthday last week. 

—The Rev. A. B. Cristy, of Berlin, has accepted the call of the 
Conway (Mass.) Congregational Church, and was settled as their 
pastor September 6th. 

—The Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Haverhill, Mass., accepts the professorship 
of Christian theology lately resigned by Prof. Park at the Andover 
Seminary. He will be there only temporarily, and will preach one 
Sunday a month in his church. 

—There were about seven thousand persons at the New England 
Sabbath-School Assembly in Framingham, Mass, The national and 
children’s meetings drew large audiences. Gen. O. O. Howard, of 
West Point, was the only advertised speaker present. 

—The Universalist State Convention at Barre, Vt., closed last week 
with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. G, L. Demarest, editor of the ‘ Sun- 
day-8choo! Helper” at Manchester, N. 4H, V, French, of Wood- 


stock, was chosen President. The next convention meets at Brattle- 
boro. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, who are going to England this 
month,’make the visit, it is said, at the request of Dr. Bonar and other 
Christian workers in Great Britain. Where they will begin their 
labors or how long they will remain in England has not yet been de- 
termined. 

—A Swedish Congregational Church of seventy-four members has 
recently been recognized in Worcester, Mass. This movement is in 
sympathy with the reformation which is represented by the Swedish 
Ansgau and Mission Synod, who receive none to the communion ex- 
cept on the evidence of regeneration. _. 

—The Seventh Episcopal Church Congress, to be held at Provi- 
dence, beginning October 25th, will take up such subjects as “* Civil 
Service Reform,” ** Methods of Charity Organization,’ “ Liturgical 
Growth,” etc., but the programme includes no “ burning questions,” 
and does not compare with the list to be discussed by the English 
Congress at Newcastle. Some forty-five readers and speakers 
have accepted their appointments, while others are to be heard from. 
Phillips Brooks will speak on “ Liturgical Growth.” The Inaugu- 
ral Address will be given by Bishop Clark. 


THE WEST. 


—In her will, Mrs. Lapsley, of New Albany, Ind., has left about 
$300,000 to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
—The Rev. Dr. Morris, of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 


preached on ‘*The Beauty of Christian Character,” Sunday, August 


28th, at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—The Sunday-school Convention of the Decatur (Il) township 
was held in the Methodist Church of Decatur, Sunday, Angust 28th. 
The principal address was by Miss Lucy J. Rider, of Chicago. 

—The Bloomfield Baptist Association, which met this year at 
Aurora, IIL,closed its annual meeting August 28th. The attend- 
ance was very large, every church connected with the Association 
being represented. 

—The Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation closed its meetings 
Sunday, Ang. 28th, and on the following day the Woman’s Conven- 
tion of Illinois was called to order for a four days’ session. Miss 
Frances Willard 1s the leading spirit in the convention. All the 
meetings at Lake Bluff have been better attended than usual this 
year. 
—Prof. John B. Clark, of the Chair of History and Political Econ- 
omy in Carleton College, Minr., accepts a call to Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. His place will be filled by the Rev. M, 


L. Williston, formerly pastor in Galesburg, Ill., and in Jamestown, — 


N. Y., and for the last ten years engaged in special study in Ger- 
many. 


—The Rev. C. M. Terry died at Minneapolis, Minn., on Thursday, ° 


18th inst., of consumption. President Strong, of Carleton College, 
conducted the funerai services at the home, after which the remains 


were borne eight miles away, to Oakland Cemetery, St. Paul. For. 


five years (1872-1877) Mr. Terry was pastor of Plymouth Church, St. 
Paul. In that time the church changed its location from lower 
town to a central point, built a $30,000 house of worship and increased 
its membership from 100 to 300. 

—The Rev. W. D. A. Matthews, of Onarga, Ill., has for the 
last five years been doing a most excellent work among the 
inmates of our prisons in ‘the West and South. Through 
the kindness of railroad officials Mr. Matthews has been en- 
abled to visit these prisons without cost, while express compa- 
nies have gladly forwarded reading matter for him. In all pos- 
sible ways he seeks to make the prisoner a better man morally. 


Prison officials speak very highly of his labors. Large quantities. 


of magazines, religious and scientific weeklies, are sent to him, 
which he carefully assorts and forwards to the prisons most needing 
them. All who do not preserve their magazines should communi- 
cate with Mr. Matthews. The expense of the work has been met by 
voluntary contributions, and yet the tax on Mr. Matthews is more than 
heis able to pay. He has but one arm and has a friend to support, 
but he is an enthusiast in his work and believes that the blessing of 
God is upon it, 
FOREIGN. 


—The King of Greece, in a letter to Dr. and Mrs. Hill, who, in con- | 


nection with the Episcopal Charch, have been fifty years engaged in 
the cause of female education, has expressed his kindly wishes and 
appreciation in view of their excellent work. 


—The church at Imabari, Japan, has grown during the past year. 


and a half from a membership of eight to seventy. A new church 
building is just completed, and was dedicated in July. Nearly fuur- 
fifths of the cost was raised by the native membership. What 
American church can report a better record ? | 


—The Rev. T. Pelham Dale, formerly rector of St. Vedast, but now 
-rector of Sansthorpe, has again been declared “in contempt of 
_court.” He has been mulcted in very heavy costs, and was abso- 
‘lutely without means to meet the fresh demands, amounting to £136. 


However, Lord Penzance said he had no option but to make the 
order prayed for. 

—The development of Protestantism in Japan is indicated by the 
fact that a conference of churches was held in Kioto, Japan, in 
May, at which sixteen Congregational churches were present by 
delegates, eighteen preachers were on the platform, and 6,000 hearers 
in the audience. The conference was repeated at Osaka, in June, 
with audiences of 10,000. Japan has its own Home Missionary 
Society. 

—The effects of the Rev. Mr. Green, one of the imprisoned English 
Ritualists, were recently sold for £298, while the sum seized for, to- 
gether with subsequent expenses, amounted to £450. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is inclined to think that Mr. Green has had suf-: 
ficient punishment, while the Lord Chancellor sees no way to 
vindicate the authority of law and avoid scandalous imprisonment 
except a provision that, on a declaration that the same man on the 
same suit was again guilty of contumacy, he should absolutely vacate 
all his ecclesiastical preferments. 

—The report of the seventh session of the Swiss Old Cathelic 
Synod, held last June, has just been published. Bishop Herzog re- 
gards the situation of the Church as hopeful. It has lost a tew con- 
gregations and clergy, but the Easter communions were unusually 
well attended, and the charitable work has received a considerable 
stimulus. The clergy number fifty-nine at present, but three or four 
of them have nocureof souls. There are forty-two fully organized 
parishes ; six partially organized, with regular pastoral supervision, 
and a number of embryo communities without regular pastors. 

—The Bishop of Liverpool having lately entertained socially the 
President and some of the members of the Wesleyan Conference, 
the Rev. W. P. Nevins, editor of the “ Christian Apologist,” wrote 
him expressing himself *‘ troubled and perplexed” by seeing his 
Lordship extend his hospitality in so pointed a manner to dissenting 
ministers, and asking him if it was indeed true that he held them to 
be truly priests, and competent to consecrate the Eucharist. The 
Bishop replied, ‘* Wesleyan ministers are certainly not clergymen of 
the Church of England; but after the unkind treatment which John 
Wesley and his people received from the Church of England last 
century, and after the good work they have done, J shall never heals 


tate to preat them with respect,” 
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Science and Art. 


THE WORK-AND-PLAY CLUB. 
By Gro. T. RYDER. 


Some ‘of us, in one way and another, had reached 
the conclusion that manners without heartiness, blos- 
soms without odors, fruit without flavors and pictures 
without beauty were among the undesirable and 
worthless things of life. Certainly we were delighted 
and, very possibly, surprised when these unisons of ex- 
perience came to the surface, and harmonious relations 
soon grew out of them. Not hurriedly, for thereis ab- 
sence of ‘gush’ and even spontaneity in our social at- 
mosphere, butit was found out that politics, and village 
machinery, and educational and church activities, with 
county fairs and the occasional concert visitation 
thrown in, left an important range of our neighborhood 
life still unprovided for. Therefore, the ‘‘ Work-and- 
Play” deliberately crystallized, putting on well-con- 
sidered shape and organization almost before the 
neighborhood had taken the subject well in hand. 
Thanks to the fine intuition and firm purpose of half a 
dozen men and women, we found ourselves enrolled 
in aclub so elastic in its structure that it fitted itself 
automatically and without pressure to our require- 
ments; so broad and friendly in its proportions that it 
gave harbor and sea-room to everybody who had a 
function for it, and withal so constitutionally exclu- 
sive that no uncongenial element crept in to interrupt 
or confuse its purposes. The Work-and-Play, then, is 
to all intents, a neighborhood club in a populous vil- 
lage region which I need not here localize. It owns 
no luxurious headquarters, gives no astonishing din- 
ners, rejoices in no richly-stocked wine-cellars; yct I 
dare to question whether even the famed Lotos or Pal- 
ette, lapped in metropolitan luxury of brown-stone 
fronts, heavy plate, exemplary chefs, and decorative 
elegance ‘‘too utterly utter,” give finer entertainment 
and more congenial fare. ‘ 

We did not mean that art-and-culture hunger should 
begin and end in talk, so that at the outset care was 
taken to flume it in; after the similitude of a manageable 
race-way outlet of a pond, that might be let on or shut 
off according to the work in hand; at the same time 
there was a practical conservation of miscellaneous 
and suggestive talk, under the principle that an over- 
full heart must have expression, and is likely at times 
to say some things worth while. Men and women to- 
gether went into the consociation, equal sharers in 
council, direction and duty. 

Assembling informally at two or three houses, it 
was easy to callin, here and there, persons likely to 
accept or understand the occasion, and in this way 
conclusions were gradually and considerately reached 
which have given such buoyancy and vitality to the 
Work-and-Play. A wide platform was laid down, for 
many interests and tastes were found, gregarious and 
congenial, none of which, alone, would be likely to 
float aclub for many months, while they would to- 
gether thrive and flourish. 

So three sections were outlined—I., Art. ; ITI., Horti- 
culture ; and III., Literature. This gave us something 
to do all the year, and we utilized, royally, that fatal 
summer vacation which has ingulfed neighborhood 
clubs innumerable, time out of mind, among garden 


festivals, flower shows and lawn dissertations, where. 


guests of distinguished paris not infrequently con- 
tributed rare entertainment. A night-blooming cercus, 
a fine show of roses, the last achievement in straw- 
strawberries, a nocturne in grapes and cantelopes—such 
practical hints and occasions as were seasonable and 
apropos brought us together. So our_culture of the 
the beautiful gained support in many trunks, like the 
banyan tree, and under the friendly, wide-spreading 
branches, florist, pomologist, artist, architect, poet, 
priest, teacher, physician, jurist, and busy minds of 
all work found restful, wholesome shelter. 

Happily we were all learners. There were neither 
dogmatists nor doctrinaires among us. A few had 
been abroad, had gone through the Louvre, the col- 
lections at Florence, Venice, Rome, Dresden and 
Munich. Possibly a dozen good paintings might be 
found within the corporation limits. Instructive 
engravings and photographs were more generally 
distributed, and a few hints in sculpture might be 
found in a good bronze, ora cast of the head of the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Clytie, or Venus of Milo. But 
there was a sincere, healthy interest in the beautiful 
among us, and it was the business of Work-and-Play 
to encourage, direct and develop thatinterest. During 
Fall and winter months the Art and Literature sections 
were busiest, and the latter was nicely provided for 
in a well-chosen public library. Our energetic mem- 
bership soon helped us into a spacious, accessible 
room, which, after two or three years, under the in- 
telligent use of harmonious colors, paper-hangings, 
cabinets and pictures, grew into an assembly room 
where Work-and-Play might serve its favorites among 
the ‘heavenly nine” in no unbecoming way. Bubeerip- 


writers. 


tions, gifts and fees provided at intervals good edi- 
tions of Downing’s books, Ruskin’s complete works, 
Hamerton, Taine, Libke, Winkleman, De Quincey on 
the ‘‘Imitation of Nature in the Fine Arts”—‘‘ rare 
and valuable ”"—Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art,” Guizot, Lanza, Vasari, with biographies of 
painters and musicians, and many valuable bits of 
miscellaneous criticism. Among the art publications 
were received and preserved, ‘*The London Art Jour- 
nal,” Hamerton’s ‘‘ Portfolio,” ‘‘ L’Art,” the ‘‘ London 
Illustrated News” and ‘‘Graphic,” snd one or two 
leading American art journals. We have a Sifting 
Committee, who select the choice cartoons that appear 
from time to time in the ‘‘ Daily Graphic,” ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly’ and the ‘‘ Bazar,” mount them securely on 
toned binder’s boards, and arrange them in handy and 
accessible portfolios. Besides, as discussions and in- 
vestigations give occasion, purcliases are made from 
the collections of heliotypes and autotypes. In this 
way a valuable and instructive series of illustrations 
are steadily finding place in the hall quite as rapidly 
as we can study and comprehend them, all at moderate 
cost, which is easily distributed among a growing and 
appreciative membership. 

So much for the material of ourcollection. I might 
speak of a few good busts, tastefully arranged on 
brackets and pedestals, of Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, 
Mendelssohn the happy, Shakespeare and Goethe, with 
casts of the Neapolitan Psyche, with one or two 
modern subjects, but nothing is added save for the 
explicit purpose of instruction and suggestion. 

Happily it is agreed that our most useful people shall 
be foremost. We entertain no cliques nor rivalries, 
and quietly freeze out empty pretension and priggish- 
ness. We tolerate no personalities, and no controver- 
sies, theological or political. Our organization pro- 
vides for stated monthly meetings, at which all mem- 
bers are required to be present, absence being rigidly 
fined, and habitual delinquency, which rarely happens, 
is followed by expulsion. Ten members may unite in 
asking a special meeting at which attendance is 
optional. 

At each stated meeting subjects are proposed in 
writing, and a selection made for the next meeting, 
with an essayist and speakers. Ten-minute papers, 
and five-minute comments, measured by the little bell 
of the chair—man or woman—keep up a brisk and 
vivacious current of thought and comment. The con- 
versational, colloquial manner prevails, and simplicity, 
earnestness, and thoroughness of purpose give a tone 
of indescribable repose and genuineness to our evenings. 
The range of topics is remarkable for freshness, fear- 
lessness and practical utility. We are not troubled with 
rhapsodies, and yet no earnest person, however rudi- 
mental in wsthetic growth, experiences constraint. 
We keep an eye on the National Academy, Water 
Color Society, and Amcrican Art Association Exhibi- 
bitions, and listen to comments and reports from visit- 
ing members, and we also keep track of the leading 
lines of esthetic discussions among the ‘‘impres- 
sionists,” the competirg schools of wood-engraving, 
and Wagnecrism, or the Music of the Future. The new 
and noticeable importations of the leading picture 
dealers also come under review, and photograph 
studies, if practicable, are procured. Music enters 
into wholesome and invigorating relation with our 
activities, and almost every meeting brings some un- 
expected delight in a ballad, or trio, or selection from 
the masters, for we are strong in vocalists and pianists 
in our membership. Semi-annually we open our doors, 
and invite as many of our neighbors as we can enter- 
tain ; so that, year after year, Work-and-Play rejoices in 
the cheer and hearty good will of our own little world, 
and we persuade ourselves that many other little worlds 
would be both happier and better with a thrifty Work- 
and-Play Club. 


Pooks and Anthors. 


NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The publication of the New Revision of the New 
Testament has given a great stimulus not merely to 
Bible study but to a measurably critical study of the 
text, and to a comparison of different renderings of tha‘ 
text by different scholars. The English scholar is begin- 
ning to learn that the so-called ‘‘Authorized Version” 
is not ‘‘ authorized,” and that it is his liberty, and, in so 
far as he has time and ability, his duty, to avail him- 
self of the work of different Greek scholars in getting, 
as nearly as he can, the exact meaning of the sacred 
The work of the Revision Committee was 
preceded by that of a number of individual revisers, 
of which we may be very sure the Committee availed 
themselves. Our object in this article is to tell English 
readers of the New Testament something respecting 
these various revisions. 

Leading all the rest is the ‘‘ English Hexapala,” em- 
bracing the six more important translations of the New 
Testament; viz., those of Wicliff, 1880; Tyndale, 1534; 


Cranmer, 1539; Genevan, 1557; Anglo-Rhemish, or 
Roman Catholic Version, 1532; Authorized, or King 
James Version, 1611. These six versions are printed 
in parallel columns directly under the Greek text, some 
variations of Greek reading being given in the margin, 
A comparison of the Tyndale and Genevan Bibles with 
that of the King, James Version is often suggestive jp 
Bible study as indicating variations of interpretation 
between the Puritan and the Episcopalian reformers. 
The work is a large 4to, published by Samuel Bagster 
& Sons, and in this country by Wiley & Sons, New 
York city. 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesys 
Christ, the common English Version corrected by the 
final committee of the American Bible Union, is a care. 
fully-prepared revision of the New Testament by a 
committee of eminent scholars, appointed for the pur. 
pose by the American Bible Union ; a society organized, 
in part, for the very purpose of revising the common 
English Version. It is true that this version substi- 
tutes everywhere the word ‘‘immerse” for the word 
‘* baptize,” a fact which has given to their revision 
denominational appearance and reputation. In our 
judgment, the Greek language does not require this 
substitution ; the word ‘“‘baptize” not being always 
used in the strict sense of immersion. But it is very 
certain that the Greek word ‘‘ baptizo” ordinarily does 
signify immersion, and there is, therefore, scholarly. 
ground for this translation. In other respects the 
Bible Union Revision anticipated many of the changes 
introduced in the New Revision; while, in some re. 
spects, it is more radical because prepared by a body 
of men less in number and more homogeneous in theo. 
logical opinion. Itis published by the American Bible 
Union, of New York City. 

Dean Alford, in preparing his commentary on the 
New Testament, necessarily did all the work requisite 
to the new translation, and, in fact, embodied in his 
Greek Testament what is substantially, though not in 
form, a new translation of the entire text. In prepar- 
ing the edition of this Commentary for English Readers 
he completed this work of revision, printing in parallel 
columns the Old or Authorized Version and his own 
New Revision, except the Four Gospels and the Acts. 
Subsequently this revision was published separately in 
book form, including the revised translation of the 
Gospels and the Acts. The book is not, so far as we 
know, republished in this country, but can be procured, 
doubtless, through any importing house. It is a small 
volume of a little over four hundred pages. The Con- 
mentary for English Readers can be procured of Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 

Professur Andrews Norton, of the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, has prepared and published a 
translation of the Gospels in one volume, with notes 
explanatory in a second volume. His translation is an 
admirable specimen of elegant English, and is in this 
respect at many points superior to the New Revision. 
It is, perhaps, proper to add, since thoological preju- 
dice exists in readers as well as in authors, that the 
student will find very little sign of Unitarian predilec- 
tion in Professor Norton’s translation, or of Episco- 
palian predilection in that of Dean Alford. Professor 
Norton’s book is published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. These are not the only, but they are, per- 
haps, the most important and valuable translations of 
the whole New Testament. It is worthy of note, con- 
sidering how severely the revisers have heen criticised 
for omitting the doxology from the Lord’s Prayer, that 
it is omitted by the Bible Union version, Alford’s and 
Norton’s translations, and those of Wicliff and the 
Rheims version. 

In addition to these revisions of the whole New 
Testament should be mentioned the paraphrastic ren- 
dering of the Epistles of Paul in Conybeare an:| How- 
son’s ‘‘ Life and Epistles of Paul”; Stanley’s ‘‘ Trans- 
lation and Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans”; and Jowett’s translation of Paul’s Epistles to the, 
Thessalonians, the Romans and the Galatians. The 
Translations of Stanley and Jowett are published only 
in connection with their commentaries, and these are 
out of print and difficult to obtain. , 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Manual of General History, with particular attention 
to Ancient and Modern Civilization. By John J. Anderson, 
Ph.D. (New York: Clark anti Maynard.) The acquisition 
of a fair historical knowledge is the work of a life-time: 
doubtless the foundation of the science, however, ¢4! 
and should be laid in the school-room. We say science 
because we believe the time is coming when history, 
hke every other science, will be pursued by 4 strict 
inquiry after its principles. History is the science of 
associated man. What man has done under certain com 
ditions, under like conditions he will do again. History ' 
a citizen of a free country is, therefore, if scientifically 
taught, of extreme importance. How to modulate his con- 
duct in society, how to have an opinion in present crises, 
how to detect and guide public opinion, how to be strong 
enough not to be carried away by the storm of the howl 


these are the lessons which history, properly questioned, 
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stands ready to answer to Dr. Anderson or any other man. 
We cannot say that we have understood her answer as Dr. 
Anderson has done. To us our author seems to have pol- 
ished the platter carefully. The binder, the printer and the 


' proof-reader have done their best to help him; we wish he 


had the services of a better engraver. His sentences are 
grammatical, his paragraphs happy, his catch-words well 
enough arranged, and no statement, so far as we have seen, 


_ js a mistatement. We do not doubt that this is a good book, 


as text-books on history run; nor do we doubt that it willdo 
to teach facts from. But when shall we have a book that 
shall grasp a century in one paragraph and draw the lesson 
from it in another; a book which shall be chiefly remark- 
able in what it omits; a book which shall be bold enough 
to say nothing of the seven Kings of Rome, and of the battle 
of Brandywine, but which shall teach and prove that idle- 
ness, slavery, cupidity, lust of conquest, false faith, are the 
death of a nation, and that righteousness, labor, equal rights 
are its life and crown ? , 


Elements of Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., Prof. 
Math., Phillips Exeter Academy. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) 
We are sure that Mr. Wentworth has added another to a 
long list of good text-books in this department. In truth, it 


seems to us that a teacher of ordinary success, following his 


instincts and appealing to his experience and the great math- 
ematicians, could scarcely fail to compile a goed introduction 
to the science of algebra. The difficulties are all superficial, 
the end isin plain sight; it is a question of curves and grades, 
and these the teacher must adapt to the abilities of his pupils. 
We certainly think Mr. Wentworth has chosen his path well. 
We observe as specially worthy of commendation the deferring 
of the intricacies of fractions until some little practice has 
been giving in solving equations; the gradual manner in 


which the pupil is taught to translate his vernacular into the 


algebraic language; the just method of teaching negative 
quantities ; the absence of unnecessary and all answers; the 
presence of many examples and problems. What joy it 
would be to tread the old road again with a class of enthusi- 
astic youth! And if we were to do so, we know of few books 
we should prefer to this. 


The Dictionary of Education and Instruction. (New York: 
E. Steiger & Co.) Mr. Steiger has earned the everlasting 
gratitude of teachers, and all others interested in the educa- 
tion of the young, by the enterprise and character of his 
publications. Recalling a list of his books, we cannot at 
this moment name a single piece of trash, nor, indeed, a 
book that is not clearly consonant with the best opinion of 
the time. His ‘‘Cyclopedia of Education’’ is one of his 
best books; a book that is needed; a book that no teacher 
can afford to be without, nor to let lie idle on his shelves. 
The dictionary now under review is an abridgement of the 
cyclopedia. It is a manual of convenient size and, for most 
inquirers, of abundant scope. Anything a teacher wishes to 
know concerning his profession he will surely find here. 
Opening at random we'find these topics: ‘‘ Classical Studies,” 
Co-education of the Sexes,”’ ‘‘ Color,” ‘‘ Commencement,” 
‘Geology,”. ‘‘Graded Schools,” ‘‘Gymnastics,” Half- 
Time Schools,” ‘* Ventilation,” ‘‘ Kindergarten,” ‘* Moral 
Education,” and so on. We advise all teachers who wish 
information on things connected with their profession to 
secure and study this book. 

New England Bird Life. 
Elliott Coues, U. 8. A. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Two 
volumes. Vol. I. This isa dictionary of American birds, 
prefaced by an elementary treatise on structural and practi- 
cal ornithology. Itis prepared by acknowledged authority, 
and is practical and popular rather than exhaustive. It is 
just the book to take down from one’s library shelf in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What bird is that?” Itis just the book to 
give to a twelve-year old boy when he begins to be curious 
about birds. It is just the work to gointo a school reference 
library. In this connection we may ask why it is that though 
we have known birds so long we have known them s0 little. 
How many of us, recognizing the bob-o-link in his drunken 
song in May, know him in his brown suit and silence in Au- 
gust? Is it because’ observation means effort? Do let us 
cultivate the observation. Teachers, our appeal is to you. 


Popular Science Reader. By James Monteith. (New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) Since the evolution of the 
‘Quincy System” the compilation of books for ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary Reading” has grown fast. Among the number we 
know of none better for ‘‘ intermediate classes” than this. It 
consists of excellent selections for reading, grouped not by 
authors but by subjects. The book deals with those facts in 
physical life which every child meets and which few under- 
stand unless they are coupled with law and classified—that is, 
until they are reduced to science. The scientific explanation 
is well-done by the author, and illustrated by outlines in- 
tended to be transferred for teaching to the blackboard. It 
treats of water, wind, fruits, metals, animals and the like. 

This volume is every way worthy the attention of all to whose 
care falls the instruction of our youth. 


Points of History. By John Lord, LL. D. (New York; 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.) Certainly Dr. John Lord could have 
been in better business than this. Here is a catechism of 
universal history—of the dry-bones of history, we mean. No 
man denies that facts make up history ; but every sane man 
thinks that history is not facts. Cramming facts as facts into 
& child’s mind is wicked. Pointing out the trend of the great 
stream of Time, using facts as landmarks, is quite another 
thing. Showing how human nature and mind grappled this 


or that problem, and achieved this or that result, is teaching | 


history; but history is hardly to be tanght from a book of 
facts, catechetically and boldly put, even if the questions are 
asked by so eminent a man as Dr. Lord, or even if the ques- 
“ions number, as do.Dr. Lord’s, one thousand nine hundred 
How to Tell the Parts of Speech.. By E. A. Abbott, D.D., of 
London. American editor, J. G. R. McElroy, of University 


By Winfrid A. Stearns and Dr. . 


of Pennsylvania. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) This little book 


adds another to the long list of efforts to simplify to the com- 
prehension of the child the intricacies of grammar. Like all 
other attempts of its kind, it aims to omit what is non-essen- 
tial and to lead the little learners to generalize from their use 
the classes of words he uses. We doubt the wisdom of at- 
tempting this beyond a certain degree, and the limit we 
should strictly maintain would be that amount of familiarity 
with these technicalities which should best lead the wee 
learner to express himself most correctly. Whether he does 
this depends more upon the teacher than upon the book. 


Natural Method in English. By G. H. Bell, Professor of 
the English Language in Battle Creek College. (Battle 
Creek, Mich.: Students’ Pub. Com.) It would seem that Prof. 
Bell has had such success in teaching the students of his col- 
lege how to speak and write the English language correctly 
that they have requested the publication of his method. This 
method he denominates the Natural Method, and takes 416 
pages to illustrate it. We certainly can see nothing unnatural 
about it beyond its bulk, and should consider it an excellent 
book for the teacher to possess. It is too large to put in the 
hand of a child, and too simple to place in the hand of an 
adult student. 

The French Language Self-Taught. By Alfred Sardou. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) What Demosthenes would 
have of one aspiring to be an orator, that M. Sardou would 
have of one desiring to converse in French—practice, prac- 
tice, practicé. In the very first lesson he sets you at it, and 
be assured he keeps you at it till the close. Where he de- 
parts far enough from this plan to marshal and classify in- 
tricacies he seems to us to have chosen unwisely ; probably, 
too, his gradation is too steep for ordinary strength. But 
this is merely a guess. Certainly the book is a good one, 
constructed after a true method. 

The Young Folks’ Astronomy. By John D. Champlin, Jr. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) In his preface Mr. Cham- 
plin explains that the commendation by parents and teachers 
of the articles on astronomy in his well-known ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things” has led to the prep- 
aration of this work. He first explains his subject, using 
illustrations, if necessary, and then appends questions and 
answers upon the text. How well we like it may appear 
when we say that our copy is going into the mother’s hands 
for use in the home school next Fall. 


A Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Cashell Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) While this volume lacks the fresh, keen in- 
terest of the ‘‘Memoirs of Madame de Remusat” it dis- 
closes the same power of social observation and the same 
attractive literary qualities. No French woman ofthe social 
experience of the writer of these letters could be otherwise 
than a delightful correspondent, since the gift of letter- 
writing seems to have been a birth-gift with the French men 
and women of that day. As inthe case of her earlier book, 
the interest of this volume centers largelyin the Court and 
person of Napoleon, and, althongh it contains no such fresh 
and striking characterizations of his genius and personality 
as gave the Memoirs so unusual an interest, it is full of side 
views of the great conqueror. The letters which make up 
the volume are written to those who stood in the most in- 
timate personal relation with the writer, and are full of the 
charm of unpremeditated disclosure. If Madame de Re- 
musat is not one of the great women of her race, who have 
enriched French literature with works of enduring value, she 
is certainly one of those who have added largely to its re- 
sources of pleasure. 

Breath of the Field and Shore. By Louise Parsons Hop- 
kins. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The modest preface, which 
no reader of this slender volume should leave unread, is char- 
acteristic of the refined and aspiring spirit which pervades 
these poems. If they represent the ‘‘ incidental indulgence 
of a life devoted to more pressing work,” they are certainly 
unmistakable evidences of a genuinely poetic current of 
thought and sentiment running through the writer’s life. 
Elevation and purity of purpose and taste are perhaps the 
most striking characteristics of these verses, with a sensitive 
feeling for nature and a firm gift of poetical expression. The 
strongest poem inthe collection is that entitled ‘‘ Persephone,” 
and dealing with a sure and skillful hand with those subtle 
changes of the seasons which abound in the rarest visible 
loveliness and the deepest symbolism of man’s nature and 
destiny. Altogether, this is a book to be read for wholesome 
influences and for a finer insight into the possibilities of our 
common life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Du Chaillu has gone to Mexico—but to rest, not to 
write. 

—Mr. Tennyson is understood to be at work upon another 
drama. 

—It is said that Mr. Froude is soon to be elevated to the 
Peerage. 

—‘‘ Scribner’s Monthly ” is to be known as ‘‘ The Century” 
after October. 

—Miss Humphrey furnishes the new prize cover for 
“Wide Awake.” 

—Miss Louisa Alcott will ‘‘introduce” the new volnme of 
Theodore Parker’s prayers. : 

—Mrs. Hammond, a lady of Atlanta, is said to be the 
author of ‘‘ The Georgians.” 

—The Putnams promise an edition of Miss Bird's capital 
work on Japan in a single volume. 

—Celia Thaxter has been writing some of the original 
poetry for Prang’s new Christmas cards. 

—‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” is delighting many readers with its 
fine pictures of noted English cathedrals. 

—‘* Wide Awake” is to be permanently and substantially 
enlarged, and the price raised to $2.50 a year, | 


—Eighteen autograph letters of George Washington were 
lately sold in London for a sum nearly equal to $2,000. 

—The veteran journalist, Mr. Charles T. Congdon, will 
shortly publish ‘‘ A Handbook for Young Journalists.” 

—Chapman & Hall will publish in October the third and 
concluding volume of the ‘‘ Letters of Charles Dickens.”’ 

—Col. T, W. Higginson is writing a life of Franklin for 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new series of American States- 


men. 
—Rumor has it that Queen Victoria bought the manu- 


scripts of two of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels at their recent 
sale in London. 

—D. Appleton & Co, reprint in this country the ‘‘ Wit and 
Wiedom of Lord Beaconsfield,” the name of which is better 
than the contents. 

—London’s new esthetic poet, Oscar Wilde, is said to 
have taken high hopors at Oxford. His mother was a 
writer of some note. 

—The third hundred of the “‘ Franklin Square Library” 
sets out with a temperance tale by F. W. Robinson, entitled 
‘*The Black Speck.” 

—Harper & Brothers have brought out a very handsome 
edition of the Revised Version of the New Testament in 
large type, octavo size. | 

—Westcott and Hort’s new Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment is one of the most important contributions of the 
century to Biblical literature. 

—The ‘“‘ Political Correspondence of Frederick the Great” 
is being published at Berlin by the German government, 
and six volumes have'already appeared. 

—Triibner & Co., of London, will shortly issue a newly 


raphy and Typography of William Caxton.” 

—Itis said that ¢900,000 was paid for the New York 
‘* Evening Post” at the recent sale of it, proving again that 
a good newspaper property is very good property indeed. 

—Mr. John Sullivan, a journalist of: the Island of Jersey, 
is at work upon a history of the Channel Islands, which will 
be dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

—The author of “‘ Baby Rue” is writing a new novel for 
the ‘‘No Name Series,” following out the history of the 
woman Lucy, which had so unsavory a beginning in that 
book. 

—Some one having spoken of Mr. Henry James, Jr., as 
‘*a cosmopolitan,” Mr. T. W. Higginson neatly replied, 
‘* Oh, no; atrue cosmopolitan is at home evenin his own 
country.” 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce ‘“‘ Shakespeare for 
the Young Folk,” edited by Prof. R. R. Raymond, the well- 
known instructor in elocution. It will give the substance of 
three plays in a slightly altered form. 

—A third volume of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours 
with the Bible” is in press, following the Old Testament 
history forward from Samson to Solomon. It has sixteen 
illustrations, and will be ready at once. 

—The first printer in the German city of Frankfort was 
Christian Egenoloff, born in 1502 and died in 1555, and a tab- 
let has just been erected to his memory in the wall of the 
house where he worked and where he died. . 

—A bust of Artemus Ward is wanted by an advertiser in an 
English newspaper. Artemus Ward was, and still is, a great 
favorite in England. He certainly stood at the head of his 
class, and has had a great many feeble imitators. 

—The Christian Knowledge Society, one of the great relig- 
ious publishing houses of England, made a profit last year in 
its boek-selling department of upwards of thirty thousand 
dollars. We wonder how many similar societies in the 
United States made as good a showing. 

—The Rev. Edward Judson, formerly of Orange, N. J., 
is hard at work this summer on a new life of his father, 
which will be published in the Fall. It will contain original 
letters hitherto unpublished, which will throw light on the 
life and character of Dr. Judson, the missionary to Burmah. 

—Swedenborgians will be glad to learn that a complete 
Bibliography of Swedenborg has been undertaken by an 
English gentleman, in which it is hoped to enumerate every 
book, pamphlet, tract, or periodical in any language bearing 
upon the subject. The work will be one of great labor, 
since it must embrace many thousand tongues. 

—Dr. Hitchcock has devoted three months of hard labor 
to the correction of the proofs of Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert’s edition of the revised New Testament, with the view 
to making it as nearly perfect as possible. Until we have 

‘perfect minds, however, we shall not have perfect books. 
‘Typographical errors are one of the results of the Fall. 

_ —Maemillan & Co. have issued a supplement to their cata- 
logue of books, including the works printed at the Oxford 
Clarendon Press and the Cambridge University Press. A 
glance through this pamphlet shows that although this house 
has one of the finest lists in the world it is continually en- 
riching it by the addition of the finest contemporary works. 
. —Prof. Charles 8. Minot, whose name readers of The 
Christian Union have associated with some excellent reviews 
of scientific works, has prepared a new lecture on the Phe- 
nomena of Old Age, an attempt to present a novel and 
philosophic treatment of a subject replete with curious and 
little-known facts of great interest and importance. It is 
largely based upon original matter which has hitherto been 
only partially laid before the scientific world. Prof. Minot’s 
address is Roslindale P. O., Boston, Mass. 

—Geore Makepeace Towle, besides his course given last 
season on ‘* Beaconsfield,” ‘‘ Bismarck,” ‘* Gladstone” and 
‘‘Gambetta,” will deliver, the coming season, new lectures 


Bright,” ‘‘ Garibaldi,” ‘‘ The Empress Eugenie,” ‘‘ Castelar,” 
‘‘ Poor Carlotta” and ‘‘Ireland’s Struggle.” His engage- 
‘ments include courses at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
the Essex Institute, Salem, and Pike’s Opera House course, 
Cincinnati; and lectures before the Young Men’s Christian 


Association at Philadelphia, and at Brooklyn, Washington, 
Newton and Wakefield. 


revised and cheapened edition of William Blades’s ‘‘ Biog- 


on ‘ Victoria, Queen of England,” ‘‘ Victor Hugo,” ‘‘ John’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXTV., No. 10. 


SEVEN YEARS OLD. 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 


EVEN white roses on one tree, 
Seven white loaves of blameless leaven, 
* Seven white sails on one soft sea, 
Seven white swans on one lake’s lee, 
Seven white flowerlike stars in heaven, 
All are types unmect to be 
For a birthday’s crown of seven. 


Not the radiance of the roses, 

' Not the blessing of the bread, 

Not the breeze that ere day grows is 

Fresh for sails and swans, and closes 
Wings above the sun’s grave spread, 

When the starshine on the snows is 
Sweet as sleep on sorrow shed, 


Nothing sweetest, nothing best, 
Holds so good and sweet a treasure 
As the love wherewith once blest 
Joy grows holy, grief takes rest, 
Life, half tired with hours to measure, 
Fills his eyes and lips and breast 
With most light and breath of pleasure: 


As the rapture unpolluted, 
As the passion undefiled, 
By whose force all pains heart-rooted 
Are transfigured and transmuted, 
Recompensed and reconciled, 
Though the imperial, undisputed, 
Present godhead of a child. 


Brown bright eyes and fair bright head, 
Worth a worthier crown than this is, 
Worth a wortbier song instead, 
Sweet grave wise round mouth, full fed 
With the joy of love, whose bliss is 
More than mortal wine and bread, 
Lips whose words are sweet as kisses, 


Little hands so glad of giving, 
Little heart so glad of love, 

Little soul so glad of living, 

While the strong swift hours are weaving 
Light with darkness woven above, 

Time for mirth and time for grieving, 
Plume of raven and plume of dove, 


I can give you but a word 
Warm with love therein for leaven. 
But a song that falls unheard 
Yet on ears of sense unstirred 
Yet by song so far from heaven, 
Whence you came the brightest bird, 
Seven years since, of seven times seven. 
—[The Atheneum. 


THE DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


| eden particulars have now been received of the 
great discoveries in Egypt, reported by the ca- 
ble a fortnight since. A recent letter from Cairo to 
the Lendon ‘‘ Times” catalogues the mummies, of 
which thirty-nine were found, and which are de- 
termined to be those of the kings and queens of the 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st dynasties, who reigned 
in Egypt about fifteen centuries before Christ. Their 
remains were found not in the royal tombs but ina 
pit at Deir-el-Bahari, about four miles from the Nile, to 
the East of Thebes, where as it seemed they had been 
removed from the tombs upon the occasion of some 
expected invasion of the country. The mummies are 
generally in a state of excellent preservation, and the 
painting on the mummy cases retains ina wonderful 
degree the freshness end brilliancy of the original 
colors. Wreaths of lotus flowers were discovered in 
some of them as fresh as if they had been picked but 
afew months ago. It is proved by the cartouches 
upon the cases and by funeral inscriptions upon the 
shrouds in which they are wrapped that the kings 
whose remains have thus been disclosed were among 
the most powerful that ever reigned in Egypt. One of 
them is Thc tmes IIL., the greatest of the Pharaohs, whose 
conquests extended from the Euphrates to Southern 
Italy, and from Nubia to the Black Sea. Another is 
Ramses II., the fabled Sesestris of the Greeks, and with- 
out doubt the Pharaoh ‘‘who knew not Joseph.” 
It is a curious coincidence that the former of these two 
monarchs erected the obelisks now in London and 
New York, while the latter, 270 years afterwards, in- 
scribed upon them his official titles and the record of 
his achievements. All the Egyptian accounts of 
Ramses answer to the description of the king who op- 
pressed the Hebrews and ordered their children to be 
drowned. It is incredible to think that the corpse of 
this great tyrant, to escape whose wrath Moses fled 
from Egypt, should thus be brought to light after an 
entombment of 3,000 years, but the inscriptions arc 
said to leave no doubt of his identity. 

The papyri which were contained in the cases have 
been carefully preserved, and will be in due time 
steamed and unrolled. It is impossible to say at pres- 
ent what light they may not throw upon Egyptian and 
sacred history. ‘‘ There is hardly any question,” says 
the English ‘Saturday Review,” “respecting the great 


middle period of Egyptian history, including the cap- 
tivity and the exodus of the Israelites, which may not 
receive its answer through this amazing discovery.” 


The Spectator. 


To that nature-loving soul, who with the Spectator 
has clambered through the woods and up the rugged 
side of some great mountain, to emerge at last upon 
the granite storm-swept crown that overlooks an Arca- 
dia of hills and valleys and majestic waters, these 
thoughts of Longfellow’s may have returned familiarly 
as he rested in some leaf-cushioned hollow while the 
breeze stirred the air into waves of grateful cool- 
ness 


thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 


It was the sunrise on the hills that brought this les- 
son to the poet’s mind. That was the maxim, this 
was the tale: 


**T stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide areh 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 
The clouds were far beneath me; bathed in light, 
They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 
And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overthrown, 
As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered lance, 
And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft. 
The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 
Was darkened by the forest’s shade, 
Or glistened in the white cascade ; 
Where upward, in the mellow blush of day, 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. i 


**] heard the distant waters dash, 

I saw the current whirl and flash, 
- And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 

The woods were bending with a gentle reach. 
Then o’er the vale, with gentle swell, 
The music of ihe yillage bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills; 
And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the merry shout 
That faint and far the glen sent ont, 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 
Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke.” 


Even to the remote height which we have attained 
the sounds of the busy ever-moving world are not 
unknown, for mingled with the mountain voices, the 
birds, the winds, and the trees, there comes faintly 
through the sweet air of the dream-like August after- 
noon the sound of rattling weeels along a dusty road, 
the shrill whistle of a steamer on the river far he- 
low, the rumbling mimic thunder of a railroad train, 
that seems to drag its length along the river’s brink to 
disappear at last with gradual lessening murmur; 
subdued tumults of noise that encroach on the sweet 
solitude, suggestive of the ‘‘ busy marts of men,” and 
imbuing the present rest with keener joy, because of 
their very distance. 

It may have been alike breezy outlook over a like 
rich expanse of woods and waters that led the bitter 
thoughts of the unhappy Byron to crystallize into such 
beautiful forms as these : 

“To sit on rocks, te muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackiess mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never heeds a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean— 


This is not solitude; it is but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her stores unroll’d. 


‘* But, ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel and to possess, — 
And roam along, the world’s tir’d denizen, 
With none to bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendor shrinking from distress !_ 
None that with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatver’d, follow’d, sought and sued— 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude !” a 
Byron’s wild and wayward nature found solace in 
the winds and woods, and he might aptly be called the 
Poet of the Mountains, for of all their varying phases 
of sunshine and storm descriptions can nowhere be 
found to equal in power and insight those from ‘‘Man- 
fred” and ‘‘Childe Harold,” of which the one above. is 
but a fragment. 
** To follow thro’ the night the moving moon, 
The stars and their development ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 
Or to look, listening, on the scattered leaves, 
While autumn winds were at their evening song— 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone. 
For if the beings of whom I was one— 
Hating to be so—cross’d me in my path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them, 
And was al] clay again.” 


Byron's conceptions and descriptions, however sub. 


lime or beautiful, are but the fair screen to uphold {a 


inharmonious contrast the spirit of misanthropy and 


bitter hatred of humanity, conveyed in these lines 
from ‘‘Manfred.” : 

What truer interpretation of the face of Nature, what 
clearer insight into her meanings, what higher lessons 
from her books is revealed in the verse of Whittier ag 
he, too, turns to Nature for solace and rest. 


* White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep! 


** O isles of calm! O dark, still wood! 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude ! 


** O shapes and hues! dim beckoning through 
Yon mountain gaps my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue 


** To stiller sea and greener land, 
And softer lights and airs more bland, 
And skies—the hollow of God’s hand! 


‘** Transfused through you, O mountain friends, 
With mine your solemn spirit blends, 
And life no more hath separate ends. 


‘* Tread each misty mountain sign, 
I know the voice of wave and pine, 
And I am yours and ye are mine. 


** Life’s burdens fall, its discords cease, 
I lapse into the glad release 
Of Nature’s own exceeding peace. 


** Oh, welcome calm of heart and mind! 
As falls yon fir-tree’s loosened rind 
To leave a tenderer growth behind, 


** So fall the weary years away ; 
_ A child again, my head I lay 
Upon the lap of this sweet day. 


* This western wind hath Lethean powers, 
Yon noonday cloud nepenthe showers, 
The lake is white with lotus flowers ! 


*“* Even Duty’s voice is faint and low, 
And slumberous Conscience, waking slow, 
Forgets her blotted scroll to show. 


** The shadow which pursues us all, 
Whose ever-nearing steps appall, 
Whose voice we hear behind us call, 


** That shadow blends with mountain gray ; 
It speaks but what the light waves say ; 
Death walks apart from fear to-day. 


** Rocked on her breast, these pines and I 
Alike on Nature’s love rely ; 
And equal seem to live or die. 


** Assured that He whose presence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills 
No evil to his creatures wills, 


** The simple faith remains, that He 
Will do, whatever that may be, 
The best alike for man and tree. 


** What mosses over one shall grow, 
What life and light the other know, 
Unanxious, leaving him-to show,” 


- The power of the mountains to free the soul from 
besetting care and elevate it to purer planes of feeling 
exerts_itself on all that come within their influence; 
a power that Lucy Larcom has interpreted in her 
sonnet of ‘‘The Distant Mountain Range”: 
** They beckon from their suns.:t domes afar, 
Light’s royal priesthood, the eternal hills : 
Though born of earth, robed by the sky tney are ; 
And the anointing radiance heaven distils 
On their high brow the air with glory fills. 
The portals of the West are opened wide ; 
And lifted up, absolved from earthly ills | 
All thoughts, a reverent throng to worship glide. 
Tho hills interpret heavenly mysteries— 
The mysteries of Light; an open book 
Of Revelation: see, its leaves unfold 
With crimson borderings and lines of gold! 
Where the rapt reader, though soul-deep his look, 
Dreams of a glory deeper than he sees.” 

The same susceptibility to nature’s moods, the same 
true reading of her book of Revelation, is expressed 
in Mrs. Betham-Edward’s ‘‘ Dying Summer,” whose 
pictures will soon be to us a vivid reality : 

** On tawny hills, in faded splendor drest, 
Of rusty purple and of tarnished gold, 
Now like some Eastern monarch, sad and old, 
The discrowned summer licth down to rest! 
A mournful mist hangs o’er the mellow plain, 
O’er watery meads that slide down pine-clad heights 
_ And wine-red woods, where song no more delights, 
But only wounded birds cry out in pain. : 
A pallid glory lingers in the sky, 
Faint scents of wilding flowers float in the air, 
All Nature’s voices murmur in despair: 
* Was summer crowned so late—so soon to die ?’ 
Bat with a royal smile, she whispers, ‘* Cease! 
In life is joy and triumph; death is peace !’” 

The mountains are ever the poet’s dream-land. In 
them at once he finds his inspiration and Jearns his 1n- 
significance. In the clouds that veil their heads, 10 
the brooks that course their sides, in the woods and 
winds that make them musical, in the baptism of the 
early morning’s light, in the breathless air of high 
noon, in the fading glories of the day’s discrownment, 
in the nakedness of winter or the radiance of autumn, 
in the fresh hues of spring or the somberness of dying 
summer—in the majesty of all these he is conscious of 


his Own inferiority and fecle an impulse to nobler 
effort, 


Al 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A NEW USE FOR THE MAMMOTH | 
CAVE. 


It is proposed by a Frenchman to utilize 
the Mammoth Cave for mushroom cultivation. 
The temperature of the Cavern is nearly 
uniform all the year round, and the deposits 
of the refuse of bats—of which there arc large 
numbers in the Cave—when mixed with other 
fertilizers are considered to be favorable for 
the propagation of edible fungi. Should the 
scheme prove successful, we may have tinned 
mushrooms, in addition to the vast variety of 
all kinds of food which are now put up in 
canisters. A disadvantage in the use of 
these tinned provisions is presented by the 
difliculty of opening the cans. This has been 
met and obviated by the use of a very simple 
and ingenious form of tin, invented by Mr. 
J. Featherstone-Griffin, of Upper Thames 
Street, London. The lid of the can fits upon 
a sloping rim, and is there soldered air-tight. 
4 few blows on this lid force it over a project- 
jing shoulder, and at once break the line of 
solder all round. It can then be removed 
without difficulty. The cans are notdamaged 
by the operation; so that if it would not ex- 
actly pay to send them back to the place of 
export they will prove useful allies to the 
careful house-wife. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

D. APPLETON & Co., 5 Bond St., N. Y. 

“Idiomatic French.” By Alfred Hennequin. 

“Wit and Wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield.” 

“Emerson; Poet and Philosopher.” By Alfred 
Guernsey. 

“Wild Work.” By Mary E. Ryan. 

“Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks witha Circus.” By 


James Otis. 
HARPER & Bros., N. Y. 


“4 Beautiful Wretch.” By William Black. 
ScRiBNER & WELFORD. 
“Words of Truth and Wisdom.” By Canon 
Farrar. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
“ Baptist Principle.” By W. C. Wilkinson, D.D. 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
“The Bible and Science.” By T. Lauden Bruton. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
“Consecrated.” By Ernest Gilman. 
GEo. H. ELLis. 
“The Two Consciences.” By William Dennis, 
GEO. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
- (Seaside Library.) 
“ Alice Bridge of Norwich.” By the Rev. Andrew 
Reed. 
“The Bailiff’s “Maid.” From the German of E. 
Marlitt. 
“The Lutaniste of St. Jacob’s.” By Catharine 


Drew, 
J. 8. OariviE & Co., N. Y. 
(People’s Library.) 
““A Rogue’s Life.” By Wilkie Collins. - 
‘Black Speck.” By F. W. Robinson. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
“* Warlock O’Glenwarlock.” By George McDon- 
ald. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The volume contains some 
charming rural pictures.” 


—London Spectator. 


WOOD MAGIC. 


A FABLE 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, | 


Authyr of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” etc., etc. 


508 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


\ 


“Wood Magic is very charming.” 
—London Atheneum. 


“ Wooc, Magic will charm the most languishing.” 
—London Standard. 


sense « © summer sunshine pervades its pages.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


“Tt will always and everywhere have admirers.” 
—The Observer. 


“Every lover of Nature will be delighted with it.” 
—Albany Journal. 


“This is a book. Itis charmingly written, 
While the subject-matter is most excellently selected.” 
—Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald. 


For sale by all hoo 
ceipt of prive y kesellers, or sent, prepaid, on re 


139 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


|The CENTURY CO, 


(Formerly Scribner & Co.), New York. 


An Edition Without Tunes of 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE 


-SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The hymn and tune book, 9) iritual 
Songs for the Sunday-School, »v Rev. 
Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D., which ..«s had 
such an enormous sale ‘since its issue, 
in July, 1880, has been supplemented by 
an edition containing Tuk Hymns Onry, 
printed in large type and strongly bound 
in flexible red cloth. Price, in quanti- 
ties, 20 cents; sample copies, postage 
paid, 15 cents. Sample copies of the 
complete edition, with tunes, sent for 
25 cents; price to Sunday-schools, in 
quantities, 40 cents. The ‘‘ Examiner 
and Chronicle” says: ‘‘ Any school about 
to adopt a new book would make a mis- 
take not to examine this.” The ‘‘Con- 
gregationalist” calls it 


“The Best Book of the Sort Within our Knowledge.” 
Selections for 


RESPONSIVE READINGS 


= FOR! USE IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Arranged by Rev. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The admirable topical arrangement of 
the Scripture selections in this book will 
widely commend it to the many churches 
now introducing a responsive form of 
service. It is handsomely printed and 
bound in black cloth, and supplied to 
churches at 40 cents, or may be had 
bound with ‘‘Spiritual Songs for Church 
and Choir,” or ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary.” 
Single specimen copies sent to pastors 
for examination without charge. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
743 Broapway, 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) New York. 
N. B.—The offices of this company will 


be removed to Union Square (north side) 
about October Ist. 


A QUINTETTE OF 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. have ready for the Fall Trade, 
and for the us o Music Teachers, Choirs and Sing- 
ing Classes, th following books, of unapproachable 
excellence in their special departments. 


Emer- | HERALD OF PRAISE, | «a, 
The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882, 
Send $1 for ee Copy, 

Emerson’s ad IDEAL, | (75 cts.) The new 


and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 75 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


Emer- 


| SONG BELLS. | co conts.|§ 


The new, genial and beautiful collection of 
nd 50 ets for Specimen Copy. 


| BEACON LIGHI, | man’s 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of 
the sweetest melody. For Sunday-Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


LIGHT AND LIFE, | 
A large, well-filled, admirably selected 

and every way desirable collec- 

aaa of ‘Hunday-Hchee and Gospel Meet- 


ing Music. 
Send 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cras H. DITsON & Co., 
R44 Broadway, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & CO,, 
Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia. 


Useful to Everybody ! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE, 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages----- --- $30 per 100 


Ne MAIN, 


Randelp eet, Chic 
Bast N treet, New ‘York. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 
18si- 


1. 
Points of History. By Dr. Jonn Lorp. 
author of .“*Old Roman World,” etc. Cate- 


chetical. Specimen copy, postpaid, $1.00. 


Popular Science Reader. By James 
MONTEITH, author of geographies, etc. For 
‘‘ Third Reader” grade. Specimen, 90 cts, 
III. 
First Greek Lessons. By Prof. Soar- 
BOROUGH, of Wilberforce University. Speci- 
men, $1.00. 


Brief History of isbent Peoples. By 
the author of ‘* Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States.” Specimen, 1.90. 

¥, 

First and Second German Books, By 
Jas. H. WormMaNn, A.M. Teaching withont the 
help of English. Each 40 cts. 

VI. 

Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books. 
Based directly on the experience of many teach- 
ers. Specimen pages free. 

VI. 
Peck’s Ganot Revised. By James I 


TANSON and L. S. BuRBANK. Natural Philo. ; 


sophy for the Academic Grade. Specimen, $1.2C 


* Descriptive Catalogue of all our publication 
mailed toany teacher on application. 


cimen copies not approved may be returned th 
pu lishers. 


Address 


A. Barmes & Co., 


111 & 113 William Street, New York, cr 
34 & 36 Madison Street. Chicago. 


LIPPINGOTTS MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART AND 
TRAVEL. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
With Illustrations. 


CONTAINING:—1l. A Glimpse of the Cumberland 

e ustra — 


at Harbor. Susan ‘Hartley 
" A Pretty Kettle of Fish. A Story. By 
Lizzie W. Champney.—13. Interpreted. By Jo B. 
Tabb.—14. Old Nantucket. Publie ibbons.— 
15. Our Monthly Gossi A Paral- 
jel Case. 2. Place Aux Da d’etre Belle. 
3. Art Matters: The the French 
; The Cheve Musical Notation. . 4. A necdoti- 
caland Miscellaneous ; An Adventure with a Bri 
A Doubtful Compliment.—16. Literature of the 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 


The Valcours, 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, 


ls commenced in this Number. 


For Sale by all Book an d Newsdealers. 


TERMS :—Yearly nage $3.00; Sin- 
le Number, 25 cents. CLUB RATEs: :—Threc 
opies, $7. 50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
pm gm with an extra copy to the club-getter, 


GS’SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid. 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


2 UNEQUALED SINGING BOOKS. 2 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 


SONG MAGIC! 


For Singing Classes and Day Schools. 


Perfectly ed ani most pleasing exercises, il- 
tustratine e principles of music. 


The Best Collection of Easy Glees, Etc., 
ever published. Beautiful Hymn Tunes and An- 
live teachers ‘‘ HAIL IT WITH DELIGHT.” 
Notice the size and price. 

("160 Pages, only $5.00 per Dozen. 


on ee 60 cents for sample copy. Specimen pages 


STRAUB’S CHORUS BOOK! 


For Conventions, Institutes, Normals, Societies, 
etc. The most eminent authors ! 


The Best Music in the World! 


merits cannot be over-estimated. Sent, post- 
paid, for for 50 cents. 
xamine these unrivaled books. Address 


uLibra- W. STRAUB, Publisher, 


68 Dearborn Stroet, Chicago. 


Bold by melo book deplers everywhere: | 


f 


Macmillan & Co 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Anatomy. 


Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By 
St. George Mivart. $1.50 


Astronomy. 
Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. By 
Norman Lockyer. $1.25. 


Biology. 
Elementary Biology. By Professors 
Huxley and Martin. #1.50. 


Botany. 
Elementary Botany. By D. Oliver, 
F.R.S. $1.10. 


Chemistry. 

Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. By 
Professor Henry E. Roscoe. $1.10. 

Practical Chemistry. The Owens Col- 
lege Junior Course. By Francis 
Jones. 70 cents. 

Questions in Chemistry. By Francis 
Jones. 75 cents. 

Chemical Problems, with Key. By T. 
E. Thorpe. 50 cents. 


Geography. 
A Class-book of Geo,vrapby. By C. B. 


Clarke. With Maps. 80 cents. 
Heat. 
Easy Lessons on Ileat. By C. A. Mar- 
tineau. 70 cents. 
Light. | 
Easy Lessons on Light. By Mrs. Aw- 


dry. 70 cents. 


Logic. 
Elementary Lessons in Logic. By 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 90 cents. 
Principles of Science. By Prof. Je- 
vons. $2.75. 


Moral Philosophy. 
Hand-book of Moral Philosophy. By 
Henry Calderwood. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I. Todhunter. PartI. 90 cents. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I. Todhunter. Part Il. 90 cents.| 
Lessovs in Elementary Physics. By 
Prof. Balfour Stewart. $1.10. 


Physical Geography. 

Elementary Lessons in Physical Geog- 
raphy. By Professor Archibald Gei- 
kie. $1.10. 

Physiography. 

Physiography: An Introduction to 
the Study of Nature. By Professor 
Huxley. $1.80. 

Physiology. 

Elementary Physiology. By Professor 
Huxley. $1.10. 

Elementary Practical Physiology. By 
Professors Foster and Langley. 
$1.50. 

Text-book of Physiology. 
Foster. $3. 


Political Economy. 


Political Economy for Beginners. By 
Mrs. Fawcett. 75 cents. 


Manual of Political Economy. By 
Prof. Fawcett. $2.65. 


Sound. 
Elementary Lessons on Sound. By 
Dr. W. H. Stone. Illustrated. 990 


cents. 


Steam. 
Elementary Treatise on Steam. By 
John Perry. $1.10. 
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THE “SPARE CHAMBER.” 


By Metra LANDER. 

NE melting August night, a weary minister is 
shown into the guest-chamber of a worthy 
family. To him, in his innocence, the bed looks unu- 
sually inviting. Extinguishing his light, he seeks his 
couch only to find himself sinking deeper and deeper 
in an immense feather bed—the thermometer having 
stood all day at ninety in the shade. I hesitated at 
the word immense, as I desire to avoid extravagance, 

but I can find none better fitted to express the idea. 

Everybody know how little some men comprehend 
‘the infinitesimal whys and wherefores of things, and 
consequently how unpractical they are in hitting on 
modes of relief. While, therefore, conscious in every 
fiber of his wretched condition, it never entered our 
parson’s head that he could by any device improve 
upon it. So, as any Peterkin would have done, he re- 
mained sweltering in his torrid nest, while an army of 
hlood-thirsty mosquitoes, with their resounding trum- 
pets, lay in wait to devour him. 

For one long hour he panted and struggled and 
struck out frantically in attempts to keep his besiegers 
at bay, the perspiration, meantime, running from him 
in streams. At length, from sheer exhaustion, he sur- 
renders to the mosquitoes and to Morpheus. He 
sleeps, however, only to dream that he is lying on the 
crater of Vesuvius, and that needles of fire are pierc- 
ing him and rivers of lava pouring over him, while he 
vainly longs for some pitying sprite to transport him 
to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

On confiding his melancholy story to his faithful 
wife, she breaks out with energy, ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
throw off that miserable feather bed, or else take your 
blankets and pillows and try the floor ?” 

Another minister on an exchange in midsummer, 
owing to sickness in the house of his clerical brother, 
was quartered in the family of an excellent parish- 
ioner. The presiding genius inquired whether he pre- 
ferred a soft or a hard bed. Unhesitatingly he replied, 
‘‘ A hard one, by all means, if convenient.” ‘‘ Entirely 
so; indeed, knowing that ministers like hard beds, I 
had one arranged for you.” He expressed his thanks, 
and then, being quite fatigued and with the prospect 
of the laborious morrow before him, he sought repose. 

It was far short of an hour when, aching in every 
limb—he was a spare man—he arose and lighted his 
lamp for an investigation. He discovered a founda- 
tion of slats which had never even heard of springs, 
and upon this an aged straw bed, attenuated to a 
mere shadow. With his flickering light he took the 
liberty to explore the drawers and the closet, hoping 
to come across a comforter, or blanket, or anything in 
the shape of dry goods with which he might soften 
his hard lot. But in vain. 

He walked away from his bed and seated himself 
disconsolately at the window. 

An inspiration seized him! He started to his feet, 
went hurriedly back, and to his great relief discovered 
a bolster. Shaking it up well and making it as long 
as possible, he laid it down the middle of the bed. He 
also discreetly folded the quilt and placed it under- 
neath his single pillow. He then lay down and soon 
dreamed that he was tumbling out of bed. But he clung 
faithfully to his 1esting-place, rising in the morning, I 
hardly need say, almost more worn and weary than 
when he retired at night. 

But these are mild instances. What pen can do 
justice to the sufferings of martyr-agents and travel- 
ing ministers in the cold seasons? The spacious 
guest-chamber—often the largest room in the house— 
who cannot picture it, with its well-to-do furniture all 
squarely set, its curiously ornamented mantel, its prim, 
unused look, and, more prominent than all, its large, 
tall-posted, hondsomely made up snow bank of a 
bed? 

One winter’s night, when the mercury was ten de- 
grees below zero, a clerical agent of the G. E. F. D. 
Society, innocently smiling a good-night to his hosts 
in return for their hearty wishes of ‘‘ sound slumbers,” 
entered into the spare chamber and shut to the door. 
Instantly a damp chill creeps over him, while the heavy 
frost on the window-panes sets his teeth chattering. 
Thinking it discreet, under the circumstances, to make 
the bed his oratory, he hurridly disrobes and scrambles 
into it. Alas! Had he only hygienically applied water 
to his head before plunging into such a bath the shock 
might have been modified. Think of those icy linen 
sheets which have gathered dampness in their long 
waiting for some hapless victim! The cold penetrates 
the very marrow of his bones, till, forgetting his prayers 
in the fear that he shall be transformed into a veritable 
cake of ice, he jumps out of bed. Hastily putting on 
his garments as a sort of life preserver, he again tries 
his comfortless couch. But the case has grown no bet- 
ter. There he lies shivering as if in an ague fit, till, in 


despair, he once more and finally quits his dreadful 
couch. Putting on his overcoat, which, fortunately, 
he had brought to his room, he sets himself resolutely 
to his gymnastics. He performs all imaginable and 
unimaginable antics in his frantic efforts to keep from 
absolutely freezing. But his teeth still chatter, his 
flesh still creeps. As the danger becomes momently 
more pressing he opens the door, tiptoes softly down 
the stairs, seizes in the hall the overcoat of his host 
and the big shawl of his hostess, and guiltily opens the 
parlor door. And there, beside the huge black stove, 
which is not overheated, muffled in overcoat and shawl, 
he drags out the long, slow hours till the welcome cock- 
crowing. 

This was early in his agency. But he learned some 
things that night, and, as a result, he purchased some 
things. One was a woolen cap, and another a large 
rubber bag. This is henceforward his traveling com- 
panion ; and this, wherever he may chance to be, he 
fills with hot water and places in his bed, explaining 
apologetically that he considers it equal to asmall stove. 

An agent of another benevolent society writes that 
in commencing his service he was warned against 
‘*cold sleeping-rooms, as likely to prove the greatest 
obstacle to his success.” He says further, ‘‘T should 
have been a happy man if it were not for the spare 
chambers. I knowa pretty good share of them all 
over New England, from the north-eastern boundary 
to Cape Cod; and I am not alone in my experience. 
Brethren who go up and down the carth, and students 
who go out preaching in winter vacations, have com- 
pared notes with me; one has rheumatism, another 
paralysis, caused by the searching damp and chills of 
these guest chambers, which the good housekeepers 
fit up so beautifully, and keep so choice, and take 
such pride in, and mean to make so hospitable, so at- 
tractive ; the best room for the best guest.” 

Were the owners of these hospitably designed spare- 
chambers fully to consider and to comprehend this 
matter I am sure that the discomforts and the dangers 
which have been so frequent, and which, without 
-doubt, are the result of inexperience or inconsidera- 
tion, would become henceforth a thing of the past. 

In days of-yore everybody slept in cold rooms; and 
it would have been considered effeminate to do other- 
wise. I recall an instance of a woman of wealth and 
refinement, and with a charming home, who, to the 
last, resisted the proposal to have her chamber warmed. 

The introduction of furnaces has revolutionized.our 
houses in this respect; but in those rural districts 
where the old custom still prevails it can hardly be 
expected that the good people should understand the 
sensitiveness to cold of those accustomed to heated 
rooms, any more than why, if a feather bed is too 
warm a straw one should not prove a desirable substi- 
tute. They give their guests what they use them- 
themselves, and they do it heartily. 

In view of these life-long habits, a good measure of 
the responsibility for discomfort and exposure of 


health rests upon guests from their lack of frankness. 


Were they only to name the matter, I have yet to hear 
of the hostess who, in her hospitality and kindness, 
would not contrive some way to make them comfort- 
able. Indeed, any failures in this respect must on no 
account be understood to indicate, necessarily, a lack 
of interest on her part. 


THACHING 
By Wm. M. Tuayver. 


FEW do the thinking for the whole world. This 
is true in science, art, morals and religion. Men 
and women generally accept the thoughts of a few 
thinkers 1n political economy, astronomy, music, sculpt- 
ure, theology, and whatnot. Children accept the 
thoughts of their parents upon all subjects. 
taught to walk, to drive, horses, to play croquet, to 
commit a lesson in grammar or arithmetic, and to be- 
lieve as their parents do on this and that subject. But 
they are not taight to think—to use their minds as 
they are taught to use ther legs. They are sent to 
school only to be crammed. As the grocer fills a jug 
with molasses and delivers it to his owner, so many 
teachers fill the minds of pupils with knowledge and 
send them home for such use as may be made of them. 
The pupils have scarcely stopped to think what the 
knowledge is for. A merehant recently took a young 
man froma distinguished mercantile college into his 
business. Intelligent, energetic and interesting, the 
youth promised well. But when he came to the 
application of his knowledge to practical use he was 
not able to keep books either in single or double entry, 
until the merchant, by a few practical lessons, taught 
him to think for himself. 
We have said that habit has somewhat to answer for 
this ‘‘doing because others do.” Children love to use 


CHILDREN TO THINK. 


They are 


their minds, as they do their feét, when they know . 


how. If the reader ever visited a primary school 
where object-teaching was the ‘method adopted he 
remembers how great was the enthusiasm developed, 


as evinced by the sparkling eyes and prompt, bri ght 
answers. ‘True, not all the answers were ccrrect; but 
even the incorrect ones illustrated how easily the 
young may be tauzht to think. It is not necessary to 
draw from distant parts of the earth some hitherto 
unheard-of object; the nearer and simpler the object 
the better. We have seen a mission school, of waifs 
such as may be gathered together from the streets of any 
large city, aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm by a 
glass of water. Taking it up, the question was asked, 
‘*Children, what is this?” ‘‘A glass of water,” several] 
urchins replied. ‘‘Whomadeit?” ‘*God,” answered 
two or three, while others hesitated. ‘‘Which did God 
make, the water or the tumbler?” There was some 
hesitation now; but presently a boy replied, ‘The 
water,” while a girl said, ‘‘ Both.” ‘‘Well, now, let 
us see; how many think that God made the tumbler” 
Several hands were raised. ‘‘How many think that 
he did not?” Several more hands went up. So the 
speaker took occasion to show what the glass was 
made of: that the largest ingredient was sand, bearing 
no resemblance to glass; that God provided the 
materials and man made the glass—showing divine 
wisdom and human genius; God, however, making the 
human genius that invented the glass, so that ina 
sense he made ‘‘both.” ‘*‘ How many think that God 
made the water?” All hands were raised; there was 
no question about that. ‘‘ What makes you think 
that man did not make the water?” ‘‘ He can’t do it,” 
answered a wide-awake boy, which was about as good 
an answer as could be given. ‘‘What is water good 
for?” ‘*To drink,” replied several voices. ‘‘ What 
else is it good for?” ‘‘ To boil things in,” replied one; 
‘*To water the streets,” said another; ‘‘To wash c:othes 
with,” still another. ‘‘What would happen to the 
earth if God rained no water on it?” ‘‘It would dry 
up,” was the answer. ‘‘ What would happen to us?” 
**Couldn’t live,” answereda boy. ‘‘ Whatis ice made 
of in winter?” ‘‘ Water,” several voices. ‘‘ What is 
snow made of?” There was hesitation again, wien a 
voice replied, timidly, ‘‘ Water;” and the speaker 
briefly explained the phenomenon of ice and snow. 

Here is indicated an exercise that occupied more 
than twenty minutes, and awakened more thought in 
those neglected children than is possible for books to 
do. They will never forget that exercise. The sight 
of a glass of water hereafter will set them to thinking 
about its uses, and how wonderful glass-making is. 
This practice continued for a season will establish the 
habit of asking what this and that is for—inquiring 
into the reason of things. 

Parents have a wide field here. The objects in the 
sitting-room alone will furnish lessons for a month. It 
is raining .now—see what an opportunity fer inquiry 
and thought there is in a raindrop. 

‘Why does the rain fall in drops ?” 

‘* When it begins to rain, why does it stop ?” 

‘When it stops raining, why does it begin again?” 

‘* Why does it not rain in winter instead of snow ?” 

‘Are snowflakes and raindrops made out of the 
same material ?” one. 

And thus on. Parents will be obliged to study in 
order to answer their own questions; and they can 
afford to doit. They plan and work for dress and 
mere worldly comfort and adornment; shall they not 
study to expand the immortal mind? Shall the most 
important trust committed to them be overlooked? 
Said a distinguished professional gentleman, ‘The 
chief mistake of parents in our day is making unim- 
portant things important.” As aun illustration of his 
point we cite the little gitl of a fashionable wealthy 
mother, who inquired, ‘‘Mother, if I go to heaven 
shall I wear my new moire antique dress?” ‘‘ Why, 
Nellie,” exclaimed the mother, ‘‘ what do you mean 
by asking such a question as that? It is naughty.” 
The child, more surprised by her mother’s answer 
than the mother was by the child's question, said, 
‘*Did you not tell me that my new dress was for the: 
best society ?” / 

The child was not ‘“‘naughty” to ask such a que‘- 
tion. The mother had been engaged in object teach- 
ing when she did not know it. That new dress ws 
the object; and she set the dear little one to thinking 
in a certain direction, and under the stimulus the 
child continued to think in another direction. If % 
new dress is designed for the ‘‘ best society,” then it 
ought to be worn in heavén,*if dresses are worn there, — 
was the child’s logic. 

The story is told of the childhood of the late Secre- 
tary Chase, that the ‘‘ hired man” said to him one day, 
‘‘Salmon, you can catch birds by putting salt on theif 
tails.” The boy would have known better had he 
stopped to think. But he accepted the proposition 45 
correct, just as nine out of ten of the human family 
accept other propositions, and said to himself, ‘‘ Then I 
will catch birds.” Filling his pocket with salt he 


started upon a bird-hunting expedition, He chased — 
them about from oné spot to another, vainly trying 1. 
throw salt upon their tails. Several times he threw 
salt after their tails, but when the salt fell the birds 
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were not there. The failure set him to thinking, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘It isn’t true. I can’t put salt on a bird’s 
tail. IfI could get near enough to do that I could 
‘catch them without salt.” The fact proves the value 
- of thinking toa child, and the ease with which chil- 
dren can be taught to think. 

In morals and religion the field is a wide one for 
lessons in this line. Every. material object may be 
used with this end in view. Nature is burdened with 
subjects of this kind, upon which parents may draw 
largely. The Sabbath itself becomes a fruitful theme. 
‘Who ordained it?” ‘* What for?” ‘‘Do horses and 
oxen need a day of rest?” ‘* Did God mean it for all 
nations?” ‘*Do the people of all countries observe 
it?” ‘*Are people who keep the Sabbath better than 
those who do not?” ‘‘How can you observ: the Sab- 
path ””? And continue till the subject is exhausted, or 
rather, until the parent’s ability is exhausted. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
| ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) | 

Is there any objection to children’s eating fruit abundantly while 
traveling? It often seems to ailay the thirst caused by the heat and 
dust and keeps them quiet, but I see you speak of the ill effects of 
the frequent eating which you notice in journeying. 

Yours, A, 

The discomfort and restlessness which children feel when 
they are traveling leads to their asking for every eatable they 
see, and it is to the mistaken way of treating their uneasiness 
that we object. A little fellow who usually sleeps till half 
past six o’clock, and is then dressed quietly and given a sim- 
ple breakfast, is routed out of bed an hour earlier, dressed 
elaborately and hurried] y—excited himself, and surrounded by 
an excited family—and told to eat a good breakfast. He can- 
not. His appetite refuses to take the food which the stomach 
is in no condition to digest. The poor little fellow is perhaps 
coaxed to eat some unusual dainty, and starts off for a period 
of intense excitement which older people rarely consider. 
Before long a disagreeable sensation suggests to the child the 
only evil he recognizes, and he thinks he is hungry—not for 
a piece of bread and butter but for a cake, some candy, ora 
banana. This given, the fire is increased and more fuel is 
called for, till the weary, injudicious mother becomes what 
she fretfully calls her child, ‘‘a cross thing,” and an unseem- 
ly contest is the result, in which exhaustion conquers the 
child, and he falls into a disturbed slumber. ; 

To avoid this, preparation should be made before starting. 
Keep the child quiet the day before, bathe it and put it to bed 
early, taking care to keep it calm. Let everything be done 
to insure as placid a morning as possible by putting the 
clothing in order, ready to slip on without confusion. What 
the child feels like eating of plain simple food, in a quiet, 
leisurely way, let ittake, and urge it no further. Put a few 
crackers and a sandwich, with some juicy fruit, into your 
basket, and start—remembering that the little one will need 
constant care to keep it pleasant. Provide something for it 
to look at, and before it is aware it is tired suggest that it 
play it is night, and take a nap. A well brought up child will 
yield happily and rest, if it does not sleep. A section or two 
ofa juicy orange and a cracker may be a wise refreshment. 
This is a long preface to our answer, which is that an abun- 
dance of wholesome fruit will do no healthy child harm at 
home or abroad, but be careful not to mistake redundance 
for abundance. 


A professor has been analyzing some of the more harm- 
less kinds of those quack preparations called pain-killers. 
and he finds that people pay large prices for mixtures of 
glycerine, common salt and water, alcohol with a little sas- 
safras to give it a flavor, red pepper and chloroform, etc. 
One, made and sold as a sure relief for 166 different diseases, 
consists of red-pepper, ammonia and alcohol. Nearly all these 
wonderful pain-killers are directed to be taken internally as 
well as to be used externally, and she must be a brave woman 
who dares to give to her child the mixtures of hartshorn, 
turpentine, camphor, ether, red-pepper, tincture of guaiac, 
chloroform and alcohol, not knowing what she is giving nor 
how much will fall short of a fatal dose. 


Much of the money spent for salves, washes, and liniments 
is utterly thrown away. A simple bruise or a cut is healed 
by nature just as well without the aid of arnica, Pond’s 
Extract, Cuticura, Russia Salve, or any other contrivance 
for bringing money into the hands of ingenious inventors. 
A cut requires generally nothing but to have the edges drawn 
together with small strips of sticking-plaster, and a simple 
| linen cloth moistened with cold water to relieve inflammation. 
A burn is relieved by immediate exclusion of the air. Unless 
itbe severe and widely spread enough to require medical at- 
tendance, this can be done by covering it with flour, with 
Sweet-oil, or cotton, or a little scraped raw potato. 


Have a little—no, a great deal of patience with the little 
folks who have had eight or ten weeks of freedom and can- 
hot at once fall into the studious habits of the winter. Every 
800d driver stcrts his horse out slowly, knowing he will 
’ccomplish his journey more easily and more speedily if 
he “comes to his work” gradually. Every parent and 
teacher should at least be as wise as a stage driver. 


The period of cool nights following hot days has come. 
Beware lest the chamber, hot and stifling when the children 
*re put to bed, does not become dangerously cold before 
ae It is a safeguard to use thin flannel night-dresses 
Mi them now, and a duty to see that they go to bed as com- 

Ttably cool as possible, and are not left uncovered when the 
becomes chilled. | as 


Our Young Folks. 


THE CROCODILE CLUB. 
By Emiry Hontineton MILver. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
M* sis‘er Susan ”"— 
‘‘That’s no way to begin a story.” 

‘This is not the beginning of the story; it is the pref- 

ace. Sometimes they call it the introduction. An in- 


troduction is to make you acquainted with people. You 
know yourself that it is not very polite to begin to talk 


to people before you’re introduced. My sister Susan | 


wanted 

** Why don’t you say ‘a girl,’ or ‘a certain young 
lady’ ?” 

‘““'Spose I’d have anything to do with any certain 
young ladies? I shall say, ‘My sister Susan.’ Have 
you got that down?” 7 

6é Yes. ” 

‘‘Let’s see it. Weli: My sister Susan wanted to 
write a story. We know a lady that writes books. 
She is aunt to Charley Purvis, and comes up here 
summers. She is not so very smart either, and thought 
Katydids were birds. Susan has seen her writing, and 
it is crooked and scribbly, but that does not make any 
difference when you print itina book. Susan said she 
could write a book too, if she only knew of a story, so 
I said I would tell her one. Iam going to tell about 
our Club. My name is John Porter Hamilton, and 
Susan is my sister. Her middle name is Eiizabeth, but 
she don’t want her last name put in the story because 
it is going to be a no-name series.” This is the end of 
the introduction. 

THE STORY. 

We live at West Rock. It isn’t a regular town, but 
a kind of a place among the mountains where the peo- 
ple go when it gets too hot inthe summers. Not very 
high up, either, and my father has a real nice farm 
here; so has Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Fraser,’and some 
of the others. They have a good many boarders at Mr. 
Fraser’s, but we never have but one. She’s the same 
one every time. Charley Purvis says she’s an old 
maid, but I don’t think so. She has real pretty hats, 
and her hair is kind of curly. She likes to go fishing, 
but she daresn’t bait the hook. I told herit didn’t hurt 
the worms, but'she said it hurt her. Nor take off the 
fish, either; but then she doesn’t catch any very often. 
I would put down her name, but Susan thinks we 
ought not to tell it without asking her. We can say 
Our Boarder just as well. That is why we put it in 
big letters, to be respectful. There are six of us boys 
up here at West Rock—Charley Purvis, Wesley Barnes, 
Tom Kelly (he’s my cousin), Jerry Fraser and Chris 
Fraser, and me. We are all twelve years old, only 
Charley Purvis, he’s eleven, and Wesley Barnes is 
*most thirteen, and Chris Fraser, he’s ten, but he’s big- 
ger’n Wesley, and a real straight pitcher. 

The rest of the boys are all too big or too little. 
Dennis Barnes used to be in our set; he’s only sixteen, 
but he’s got to going with girls now, so he’s no good. 
He says you have to have nine boys for a club, but I 
know better. A club is forfun; and it’sno fun unless 
you can do just as you please. Idvcn’t mean just to 
please one boy, but to please the club. I suppose Mrs. 
Grundy said you must have nine. Our Boarder says 
that is the reason that ladies sometimes wear their hats 
stuck on the back side of their heads, and sometimes 
tipped down over their noses. I told herI didn’t see 
why Mrs. Grundy cared how people wore hats, and she 
said it wasn’t because Mrs. Grundy cared what the 
people did, but because the people cared what Mrs. 
Grundy said. I can’t see any difference in that; 
neither can Susan; but, atany rate, you can’t have any 
more boys than there are, unless you take girls. 

It wasn’t the Crocodile Club at first. It was the 
Junior Ranglers. Susan says to spell that with a W, 
but I say not, because we didn’t have it that way. We 
had J. R. in red letters on our belts. Our Boarder cut 
out the letters and stitched them on with yellow silk, 
but a gentleman that was at Mr. Fraser’s, he named us. 
We didn’t tell her the name—it was a secret—only 
would she make J. R. out of red cloth to put on our 
caps; and she made it for belts—real nice ones—too, be- 
cause we didn’t want to wear it all the time and have 
people asking questions. 

The gentleman at Mr. Fraser’s said that was what 
they called young men that went to college in his coun- 
try and were learning to be great orators. When we 
showed him the belts he langhed like anything, but he 
said, ‘‘Now, I call that sensible; you’re a glory to 
your country, young gentlemen.” 

First along we had a liter’ry society, and met in Mr. 
Fraser’s barn. Charley Purvis was president. He is 
a boy that always wants to be the head of things. He 
is a good deal like our black colt Topsy; she pulls 
first rate if you hitch her ahead, but she kicks like 
everything if you hitch her for a wheeler. He is a 


pretty good one for head. He doesn’t care about or- 
dering, but he doesn’t want to be ordered. The first 
time we could not agree was about what to discuss, 
and so we asked the gentleman at Mr. Fraser’s. 

We don’t know about putting his name in, either, so 
we shall call him G. F., because it takes up too much 
room to write ‘‘ gentleman at Mr. Fraser’s.” 

G. F. said he would write some questions on slips of 
paper, and we could each write one, and then we could 
mix ’em up in a hat and let the president draw one 
out. We all wrote but Tom; he couldn’t think of any- 
thing ; but the one that came up was G. F’s. 

We did not like it much, but we had totakeit. It 
said : 

“* Resolved, That there is an eternal fitness of things.” 

We drew cuts to choose sides, only Jerry wanted to 
be on the ’firmative and Chris changed sides with him. 
He said he didn’t know what a ’ternal fituess was, but 
their hired man said his new trousers were a ’tarnal bad 
fit; anyway he would just as soon be one side as the 
other. 

We didn’t know how to begin it, and we couldn’t 
ask G. F., because he had gone fishing with Our 
Boarder. Jerry said to have music, and so we did. 
Wesley and Tom played on a jew’s-harp, and Charley 
Purvis whistled. Perhaps you think that wasn’t much 
for music, but I can tell you Wesley and Tom beat 
everything for playing, and Our Boarder says Charley 
can whistle equal toa flute. I: went so nice we for- 
got all about the liter’ry part, until Charley stopped 
and rapped on the head of a barrel to call us to order. 

Wesley Barnes wanted to speak first, but Charley 
said the ’firmative always must begin. The ’firmative 
means saying a thing is so, and the negative says it is 
not so, and when you know a thing is not so, I can’t 
see apy good of discussing. Tom Kelly began: 

He said, ‘‘Mr. President, I say there is an eternal 
fitness of things. It may not be here, Mr. President; the 
Mis’sippi river is not here, but it is somewhere; we all 
know it is somewhere, and I can show it to you in the 
geography. I never saw this eternal fitness myself. 
but there are folks living that have seen it, and itisa 
fine thing, Mr. President; a valuable and inscrutable 
thing, without which the whole revolving universe 
would fush, would rush into—would go to eternal 
smash. Mr. President, and gentlemen—I call you 
gentlemen, though one of you has been running a 
straw up my trowsers’ leg, and if he don’t look out 
he’ll get his head punched. Mr. President, this ques- 
tion is so plain that nothing more needs to be said, 
and I will give the gentleman on the other side a 
chance to make a speech.” 

I think that was pretty good for Tom, and I didn’t 
see what was left for me to say when my turn came, 
but then Wesley began his side. I don’t knowas I 
can remember his speech very well, but the first was a 
verse of poetry, and the rest was a speech a man made 
in Congress. He remembered it out of a newspaper. 
G. F. read it out loud to Our Boarder, and said it was 
a piece Of something—viperturation I believe, but I 
am only sure about the viper. He kept calling Tom 
‘*the gentleman from Appasquash.” That’s the name 
of a pond on Mr. Kelly’s farm, that isn’t good for any- 
thing but bull-frogs, and he said that when the names 
of Washington and Lincoln were forgotten, the name 
of the gentleman from Appasquash would be remem- 
bered as a traitor, and a murderer, and a liar, a dis- 
grace to his country and his native town of West 
Rock. Any man who held such dangerous sentiments 
was no better than”— I don’t know what else he 
was going to say, but just then Tom threw a corn-cob 
and took him right in the mouth, and then Wesley 
pitched into Tom, but he got the worst of it, until 
Charley Purvis and I pulled him off. His jacket was 
torn, and both of ’em had their hair all full of straw 
and hay-seed. Charley Purvis said they should be put 
in charge of the Sergeant-at-arms, and he would ap- 
point a committee to investigate the matter. After 
this I couldn’t think of anything to say, and the 
President told Chris Fraser he must close the discus- 
sion. Chris is the drollest boy. He looks as sober as 
Deacon Bardwell, but G. F. says he is a natural joke. 

He said, ‘‘Mr. President, this is a very important 
question. People have gone to war about it. Nobody 
has ever found it out, and I don’t know what it means. 
You have all heard of fits. They come by jerks. Our 
cat nas fits, and so has Lurancy Jones. A good many 
fits make a fitness, just the same as to be sick.a long 
time makes a sickness, but you couldn’t have a 
*ternal fitness, ’cause if it don’t stop ’taint fits. Sol 
say it’s all nonsense to resolve about a ’ternal fitness. 
Gentlemen may resolve and resolve, but there’s no 
such thing 

We thought we heard a little noise down in the 
barn like somebody sneezing or laughing, and we ran 
down the ladder to look. There was G. F. lying in 
the manger and didn’t go a-fishing at all. He looked 
awful sober, and pretended to be drawing a picture of 
old Dan’s head, but we knew better; and when Chris 
cried, ‘‘ Come on, boys, let’s give him fits, *ternal fits,” 
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he laughed till his spectacles tumbled off. We all 
pitched hay onto him and carried off his hat and 
hung it on the highest beam, and threw his book onto 
the straw scaffold; and when he hunted all through the 
hay for his spectacles Tom had tied them across old 
Dan’s nose. That was about the end of the Junior 
Ranglers. We met three or four times just for fun, 
and once to hunt woodchucks; bnt we voted not to 
discuss things, because if a thing is so it 7s so, and the 
‘firmatives don’t make any difference. We chose a 
new name, the Jolly Rangers, so as not to lose all the 
trouble of the belts, and that will be the next chapter. 


(to be continued) 


A TRIP TO NEWBURG. 
By W. Kent. 


NE summer, not very long ago, we arranged to 
sail up the Hudson River as far as Newburg. 
Those of you who have read history, and perhaps those 
who have not, will be interested in what we went there 
to see. This was no less a place than an old Dutch 
farm-house, which at one time during the Revolution- 
ary war was the headquarters of General Washington. 
Of course we were anxious to see so celebrated a 
building, and still more so because we had heard that 
there were a great many relics of the Revolution depos- 
ited there. In view of these facts, you may imagine 
that for a long time we had eagerly anticipated our 
excursion. 

At last, one beautiful summer morning, we went on 
board one of the large Hudson River steamboats. The 
first thing we did was to secure good seats in the bows 
of the upper deck, from which we could see all the 
scenery on both sides of the river. We went on board 
very early, in order to escape the crowd, so that we 
had to wait some time for the boat to start. While 
waiting we amused ourselves with watching the pas- 
sengers gather on deck. There were a great many 
children among them, and they all looked very happy 
- as they came on board with their parents or the persons 
who had charge of them. Most of them had pic-nic 
baskets, and were no doubt anticipating the pleasure 
of eating their lunch on the boat, or in some pretty 
place when they should land, for we all know that a 
picnic lunch tastes twice as good as an ordinary meal 
which you eat seated at a table in the dining-room at 
home. 

At last the hour for starting came—half-past eight. 
The plank was drawn in, the bell rang, the steam came 
puffing out of the boiler with a great noise, and the 
boat sailed slowly out of the dock. 

For some time we saw nothing on our right but the 
streets and houses of the city of New York, but after 
a while the houses were more thinly scattered, fields 
and trees came in sight, and soon we reached Spuyten 
Duyvel Creek. I dare say you all know that this is a 
narrow stream which separates the northern end of 
the island of Manhattan from the mainland, but I do 
not believe that many of you know in what way it ac- 
quired its name. I cannot tell you here, but when you 
grow a little older you must all read Knickerbocker’s 
‘* History of New York.” It is one of the funniest of 
all the books that ever were written, and if you read it 
carefully all through you will find out why this little 
stream is called Spuyten Duyvel Creek. A little further 
on we came to Yonkers. 
steamboat, this is one of the most beautiful places on 
the Hudson River. In a few minutes we were off again 
(for Yonkers was one of our stopping-places), and a little 
later we reached Tarrytown. The way we stopped 
there was this: instead of going into the dock we came 
to anchor in the middle of the river,‘and a ferryboat 
brought new passengers and took off those who wished 
to land there. In Tarrytown there is a monument 
erected on the spot where Major Andre was captured, 
and on the opposite side of the river, at Tappaan, is a 
handsomer one in honor of Major Andre himself. If 
you have read history you will understand why we 
have these two monuments—one to commemorate the 
patriotism of the three men who captured Major Andre, 
and the other in memory of the brave man whom they 
took prisoner and who was executed at Tappaan. 

A short distance from Tarrytown is the village of 
Sleepy Hollow. There is a story conuected with this 
pretty place which Iam sure many of you would enjoy 
reading. It is called ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
and may be found in a volume entitled the ‘Sketch 
Book.” This is a collection of entertaining stories and 
beautiful essays written by Mr. Washington Irving. 
It was he who wrote the ‘‘ History of New York” of 
which I spoke just now. When you read it you will 
discover wliy it is called ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History,” 
and, nevertheless, was written by Washington Irving. 
Not far from Tarrytown, in the direction opposite 
Sleepy Hollow, is Mr. Irving’s beautiful place, called 
Sunnyside, where he lived many years and at last died. 
He is buried in the old churchyard at Sleepy Hollow. 

Our last stopping-place before we reached Newburg 


Seen from the deck of a' 


was West Point. Although I have been there, I am 


sure the boys know a great deal more about the place | 


than I do, so I shall pass it without remark, and hasten 
to our journey’s end. ve 

After a very pleasant sail of about four hours we ar- 
rived at Newburg. In order to reach the Headquarters, 
however, we had to take quite a walk, nesrly all up- 
hill, too. 
remember how steep the streets are. This is because 


part of the town is built on the side of a hill, and it: 


makes some of the houses look as if they were sliding 
down. The streets are very clean, however, and the 
houses are pretty, some of them having beautiful gar- 
dens. | 

After a walk of about fifteen minutes we came in 
sight of the Headquarters. The house is large and 
substantial looking, and stands in the midst of exten- 
sive grounds inclosed by a high iron railing, with an 
entrance through heavy gates. It is situated on a hill 
commanding a fine view of the river, but the Dutch 
settlers had a curious custom of building their houses 
with their backs to the water; so this one, like all the 
rest, faces the road. 

Ascending by a few steps to the back porch we en- 
tered at once a large room. The floor was bare and 
so was the ceiling ; for instead of being covered with 
plaster and nicely whitened, there was nothing to be 
seen but large rafters, through which we looked straight 
up to the floor of the room above. The walls of the 
house are thick, and the windows very small, with 
little panes of glass, so that even on a sunshiny day 
not much light can find its way into the rooms. The 
first one which we ent:red was the one which had for- 
merly been used as the kitchen. There is a great, old- 
fashioned fire-place here, with a large hearth, on which 
stand a pair of andirons, perhaps the very same that 
were used when General Washington’s dinner was 
cooked there. In this room we saw a table with leaves 
reaching nearly to the floor, and several old chairs 
covered with leather, which on some of them is worn 
quite through. I should not wonder if Washington 
and his officers had often sat on them when they were 
holding consultations. 

On the left hand side of this room a door opens into 
another of about the same size. The walls of this room 
are covered with guns and swords used during the 
Revolutionary War, besides various Indian weapons. 
Some of the guns, I understood, were brought from 
France by the Marquis de Lafayette, when he came to 
help us in our war for independence. There were 
also some cannon-balls arranged in piles, and a piece 
of chevauz-de-frise which was sunk in the Hudson to 
prevent the british ships from coming up the river. 

The things which I have just described will be inter- 
esting chiefly to the boys, but there was something else 
in this room which I think the girls will like to hear 
about. This was a glass case containing articles of 
dress brought from England before the Revolution. 
There was a long vest, such as, I dare say, you have 
seen in pictures of Washington and the other Revolu- 
tionary heroes. It was of crimson velvet, for you 
know in those times the gentlemen wore all kinds of 
bright colors just as the ladies did—and as they do now 
for that matter. Indeed, on state occasions, gentle- 
men sometimes wore whole suits of velvet, with point 
Jace ruffles at the wrists. I have read a description of 
tue way in which General Washington was dressed at 
his second inauguration. He wore a suit of black vel- 
vet, with point lace ruffles round the hands, white silk 
stockings, and diamond shoe-buckles. (You know 
that in those days they wore what are called ‘‘small- 
clothes,” with long stockings and low shoes). Then he 
had a sword by his side, and carried a three-cornered 
cocked hat. His hair, which was powdered, was worn 
long, according to the fashion of those times, and tied 
behind in what they called a ‘‘queue.” What do you 
think of that for a President’s inauguration toilette ? 

Another article in the case was a lady’s dress of em- 
broidered India muslin. I confess the sight of this 
dress among these relics puzzled me, for this reason; 
it had a waist about three inches long. Now we all 
know that at the time of the Revolution short waists 


were not in fashion, but came up about twenty years 
later, so that I am forced to think that this dress must | 


have been put there by mistake. ‘‘ But,” you may say, 
‘*this dress was brought from England Jdefore the Rev- 
olution; perhaps they wore short waists then.” On 
the contrary, they wore them extremely long, as you 
may see by looking at any picture representing the 
fashions of one hundred and fifty or two hundred years 
ago. I remembered this, as I looked at the dress, and 
came to the conclusion that it must be an intruder. 
Perhaps by this time it has been removed. 

There was something else, however, which we know 
was worn at the Revolutionary period. This was a 
pair of slippers with pointed toes, and high, tapering 
heels, placed almost in the middle of the soles. Now- 
adays we see slippers exactly like them, and I am very 
sorry we do, for besides being uncomfortable they in- 
jure the feet, and spoil the manner of walking. Per- 


If you have ever visited Newburg you must: 


haps the toes of the slippers worn at the present day 
are not pointed quite as much as they are on those of 
| ‘the Revolutionary times, but in all other respects | see 
no improvement in the shape of slippers, or, | may 
say, of boots either, for they are both made on the 
same pattern. I suppose the people who wear them 
do so because they admire them, but no sensible per- 
son admires anything which, in addition to 4a)] the 
other objections I have named, is liable to make the 
one who wears it fall down stairs. I hope that those 
broad soles and low heels of which we hear so much 
will soon come in fashion. 

On the opposite side of the kitchen is another room 
not quite as large as the two I have described. The 
principal object of interest in this room was a piano 
which was formerly the property of General Clinton. 
Iam sure none of you ever saw anything like it. [t 
looked like a small, oblong table, with four straight 
legs, each one being about as thick as a good stout 
cane. It had a keyboard of five octaves. If youknow 
how many notes make an octave, and can count them, 
—the octaves, I mean—on any piano of the present 
day, you will realize how small this keyboard must 
nave been. One of the ladies of the party sat down to 
the piano, and played a little waltz on it. The sound 
was something quite indescribable. No one would 
ever have imagined that it was intended for music. 
This was the first piano brought into Orange county, 
and I dare say all the people who saw and heard it 
when it was new thought it a very fine instrument in. 
deed, and to many of them it must have been a great 
curiosity, as pianos were then seldom seen. The only 
other objects, in this room, of much interest, were 
portraits of General and Mrs. Washington and Lafay- 
ette. There was a large book in which visitors were 
requested to write their names. These three rooms 
are all that are shown to visitors by the family who 
live in the house to keep it in order. | 

After we had seen everything I have mentioned we 
went out and walked under the trees with which the 
house is surrounded. There we saw some cannon 
which were captured at Yorktown. That was the 
place, you know, where Lord: Cornwallis surrendered 
to General Washington, and so put an end to the war. 

Pretty soon we went and sat on the back porch and 
ate our lunch, while we enjoyed the beautiful view of 
the river and the freshness of the afternoon breeze. 

We came away in time to catch the boat on its re- 
turn trip, and a delightful sail down the river ended 
our excursion to Newburg. 


AUNT PATIENCES WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


If it pleases you as much as it pleases me to have 
another letter from our friend Mr. McCormick you will 
be very glad. When I was a little girl my favorite 
play was to imagine myself a very rich beautiful lady 
traveling in Europe. Sometimes I took my numer- 
ous family and great numbers of servants with me. As I 
traveled it cost no more, an:l was no more trouble, to 
take a hundred than one. Sometimes I left most of 
them at home, living, however, in a very grand way. 
I used to write letters to my school friends, who were 
associated in the play with me, and describe the grand 
and lovely things I saw. I thought then that if I lived 
to be a grown-up woman, although I should not be 
beautiful, and might not be rich, I should surely ‘‘g° 
over the sea” as soon as I could ‘‘doasI liked.” Before 
I was really grown up I learned that the only way to do 
as one likes is to like to do what is best, and it has not 
yet been best for me to leave this good country of ours. 
But a great many kind people have crossed the gea for 
me, and have used eyes much better than mine, and 
made me see the things with them without my having 
any trouble about it. 

When you read this letter of Mr. McCormick’s you 
will almost think yourself watching the fires with 
him, and will feel as if the queer man in Bedford Place 
had brought your trunks down-stairs. At least that is — 
the way I feel. 


Dear Aunt Patience : ° 

I have had it on my mind ever sinceI wrote you from 
London to tell you about some other things in that city 
which struck me as being.odd, and in which I thought 
your nephews and nieces would be interested. 

The nephews, I am sure, would have greatly 
enjoyed a fire which I had the privilege of attending 
one July evening in Oxford Street. I am sure of it be- 
cause one of them went with me, and took the most 
eager interest in all the proceedings. It was only 4 
small thrée story building that was on fire, and our 
New York engines would have put it out in five 
minutes; but the London engines are ludicrous little 
things, and I did not see a stream of water played 
it until I had been there at least a quarter of an hou! 
Perhaps they waited until some firemen on whom the 
wall had tumbled had been dug out; but meanwhile 


the fire was spreading, and when they began to play 0 
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it, it had gained such headway that, before they could 
extinguish it, it had destroyed the whole building. 
What struck me as being especially odd was the con- 
trast between the diminutive size of the fire and the 
enormous crowd that had gathered to see it.. In New 
York it takes a good deal of fire to draw a crowd ; but 
at this one ‘I am sure there were not less than ten 
thousand people. They choked up, Oxford Street, 
which is one of the widest streets in London, for 
plocks, and surged to. and fro, and howled and 
cheered, whenever a truck-load of firemen went by, 
as though they had lost their senses. I was afraid my- 
self of being crushed, and so kept on the outer edge 
of the mob; which, as it grew larger and larger, soon 
drove me so far away from the fire that there was no 
use in staying to look at it. The people were still 
thronging to it when I came away, and I have no 
doubt that before it was put out there were at least 
fifteen thousand persons on the ground. It gave me 
such an idea of the enormous population in London, 
and of their noisy, turbulent character, as I had never 
had before. I suppose it is because fires are so infre- 


- quent there that the people make such a demonstra- 


tion when they do occnr, and that the fire department 


itself is so poorly equipped. 
One reason for the small number of fires is the great 


_ carefulness in the matter of matches and gas. It 


happened in one hotel where I spent a single night 
that when I went to my room I found the gasnotlit. I 


had no matches in my pocket, and there was nothing to. 


do, as it seemed, but to go down to the office and get 
some, so I descended the Iong staircase and applied 
to the woman in charge. Instead of givingme the 
matches, however, she said she would send some one 
at once tolight my gas, so I went back to the room 
and waited. No one came. I pushed the electric 
button but it did not work. I went down to the office 
again and insisted with some warmth that I should 
have some matches. The woman again evaded the 
request and calmly announced that the person had 


already gone to light the gas and that if I went up it 
It seemed to me all wrong, but 


would be all right. 
nevertheless, I went up once more and waited in the 
dark until a woman appeared with a long wax taper in 
her hand with which my gas was finally lit. Then I 
made another petition for matches. The-woman sur- 
veyed me as calmly as the other one had done. 

‘¢ Matches are not allowed in the rooms,” she said. 

‘‘But you can let me have some to put in my match- 
safe,” I said. ‘‘I happen to be out of them.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘‘T’ll see, sir,” she said, and went out of the room. 

In a minute or two she came back with three 
matches in her hand, which I took and deposited with 
the utmost care in my match-box, expressing at the 
same time my warmest thanks. It happened that I did 
not need to light my gas again that night; and it was 
fortunate I did not, for the matches, as I discovered 
the next day, were the sort that ignite only when they 
are struck on the side of the box in which they are 
sold, and which she had taken pains not to give me. I 
might have scratched away all night on my own box, 
or under the mantelpiece, or on the carpet, or on any 
place where matches are commonly scratched, without 
producing a spark. To say that I was disgusted is a 
mild statement of my feelings. It wis bad enough to 
be mct with duplicity on arriving in a strange land, 
but to be treated as though I did not know the use of 
matches was humiliating. Oa the cther hand, it was 
satisfying to feel that such precautions were taken 
against accident. If all the people in England are as 
cautious as these two women: I do not wonder that 
fires are infrequent. 

One of the oddest Eeabibis ini English life i is the way 
in which baggage is handled all over the country. 
There is no check system on the railways, and there 
are no express companies in the cities. When one 
travels his trunk is put into the baggage van, labeled 
Only with the name of the place where he is going. 
When he reaches the place, a porter—of whon,, if it is 
a large place, there aré a dozen or twenty on the plat- 
form—will hunt up the trunk, put it on a truck and 
trundle it to a cab, receiving a sixpence for his pains. 
The cabman will carry it to the house where one is 
going but will notcarry it upstairs. To perform this 
service a man will be sure to turn up as the cab reaches 
the house door. On almost every block in London 
there are always one or two men wio lie in wait for 
jobs of this sort. The old Romans used to have a 
way of calling the divinities which they fancied 
haunted certain places genié ; and I shall always think 
of the shabby old half-witted fellow that hung around 
the corner of Bedford Place, and was equally ready to 
£0 for a pound of butter or to lift a trunk that was far 
too heavy for him, as the genius of that particular 
locality. He was not an attractive object; on the 
contrary, he was greasy and dirty“atd shockingly ill- 

clad—in America we should have called him a tramp— 


and I have no doubt that he spent : all the pennies that. 


he earned ‘in beer ; But he was. at. least very service- 


“Dear Aunt Patience: 


able to the baggage-laden travelers who came into 
the street. 

One morning, however, when I most needed him st 
was not to be found. I was onthe point of leaving 
London, the cab was at the door, the train would start 
in half an hour, the trunks were ready to. be brought 
down-stairs, but there was no one to bring them. My 
simple-minded friend had evidently deserted me in my 
extremity. I might not have got away at all had not 
the cabman come to the rescue. 

‘‘If you ask one of those men, sir,” he said, indica- 
ting a couple of men who were driving a coal truck 
along the'street, ‘‘I fancy he’ll do it for you.” 

Now I should as soon have thought, myself, of ask- 
ing an Omnibus driver to get down from his box, but 
my driver seemed to imply that it was the custom in 
London for truckmen to act occasionally as porters, 
and so I did as he suggested. The men, as it proved, 
were very willing to carn a sixpence each in that way, 
and, driving their truck up to the sidewalk, jumped 
down, went up-stairs, and brought down the 
‘*boxes”—in London atrunk is always a ‘‘ box”—as 
desired. I had just gotten into the cab myself, when 
the ‘‘genius” appeared. He looked at me withagrieved 
air, as though it had been I who had gone back on 
him, and fumbled at the cab door with the pretense of 
doing me a final service in shuttingit. I gave hima 


few pennies as the cab drove off, and we parted, I | 


am glad to say, friends. 

One cannot fail to be struck in London by the re- 
markable names of some of the streets. They come 
from some local association, no doubt, but the associa- 
tion has long since passed away, and only the old name 
remains. Itis not hard to imagine why Great Wind- 
mill and Great Turnstile Streets and Crabtree Alley and 
Nightingale Lane should be so called, even though the 
wind-mill and turn-stile have didapenrved. and the 
crab-apple tree has been cut down, and the nightin- 
gales have flown away; but who shall explain the 
names of Omega Place, Paradise Road, Pickle Herring 
Street, Seven Sisters Road, Cow Cross Street, Haber- 
dasher Street, Ironmonger Lane, Liquorpond Street 
and Jubilee Place? The most curiously named street, 
I think, I ever saw, was in Paris. It leads out of the 
Rue St. Antoine, and is called the Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons—‘‘the street of the naughty boys.” Who 
they were I do not know; but it seems to me that they 
must have been very phenomenally naughty to have 
had a street named after them. I hope, dear Aunt Pa- 
tience, that none of your nephews will enjoy the same 
distinction for the same cause. 


Yours truly, E. McC. 


HALLOWELL, August 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to be one of your nieces if you will accept me as one. 

I am a little girl nine years old, and I like to read the letters in 
The Christian Union very much. We do not take it, but a lady who 
lives near us lends ittous. I[live near a river, and at night, when 
it is calm and almost as smooth as a floor, it is beautiful to look at, 
and in the morning too, when it is full of sparkleg. 

My papa is a doctor, and I go to ride with him very often. I go 
into the grammar school this Fall, and I shall study arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, geography and writing. Ihave no pets, but I have 
an older sister and brother, and I have a swing. 

I know what your real name is, and they say that traly you are my 
cousin, but I had rather be ycur niece. 

I shall be ten years old next week. I should like to see this letter 
printed if you think it is good enough. 


From your loving niece, Lucy. 


Ah! my dear little girl, many a wiser head than 


yours has been mistaken. I’m glad you are willing to 
take me as an Aunt, for I shall claim you as a niece. 
You may give my love to all your family, and please 
don’t swing toohigh. I’m rather afraid of high swings, 
Ropes wear out so gradually that you cannot always 
see their weakness till they suddenly let you down 
some day. 


ATLANTA, 


Will you kindly allow me to put my head in the door and say, 
**Good morning.” I’m sure, though, you have so much “ patience ” 
with troublesome girls, that you will. 1 now wish to return thanks 
for the paper, as I enjoyed its contents very much. Gertrade B—— 
showed me your postal, asking us to write to;The Christian Union. I 
will help you all I can, and you will hear from me again. Hoping 
that you will not store this away until winter, I am 

Your loving niece, ALLINE B. 


Alline wishes some girl of her own age (fifteen) to 
correspond with. She tells me in 4 little private note 
that she is left-handed. I should never suspect it from 
her writing, which is so plain that my tired eyes were 


fairly rested by her letter when I opened it this even- | 


ing. 


_ Assy, Mass., August 291h, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I’ve often wished I were a little girl in years—I am in size—so 
that I might become one of your nieces, and enjoy the privileges and 
delights of your happy circle. I am as interested in reading the let- 
ters as are my sister or my litile brothers, 

My only apology for writing is that I want an opportunity to 
preach a wee sermon, with our beloved President as the text; and I 
know that you woul! be more patient than any one in listening to my 
crude sentences, unless you are wrongly named. 

I have kept up my study of the Sunday-school lessons this summer 
so that I may be all ready to teach my class of little girls when I re- 
tarn to the city, and I have had thoughts something like these : 

We, a8 a nation, are in the Red Sea of affliction, The dark, un- 


known wilderness of the future lies glowering before us; the men- 
acing numbers of our political enemies are hard pressing upon us ; 
and, hardest of all, our leader, our great and good Moses, is about 
to be taken. He cannot, in all probability, lead us, with God’s help, 
into the “ promised land” of national prosperity a1.d helpfalness. 

Ali around me I hear the most forlorn sentiments expressed. I see 
sad and fearful faces. 
_ What is the stirring command to us? «“ Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward!’ “ Forward!” sansa honestly, 
with trust in God, 

Is God dead, that we should give up all hopes and cowardly affirm 
that “* the country is going to rack end ruin” ? 
{This is the time for all to * stand by the ship ;” for business men to 
keep tueir money where it is invested, not selfishly to withdraw it 


| and plunge business into inevitable confusion or worse. 


But what do girls know of these things? I meekly put by my pen 


‘| in realization of my weakness. 


Hoping my good aunt will be patience herself with me, Iam . 
Very sincerely yours, WILLOow. 

What makes you think you are too old to be my 
niece? Are you beyond the limit I set a few weeks 
ago ? 

Your sermon is avery good one. I should not be 
surprised if some of our young people who knew noth- 
ing of the horror of darkness during the Civil War 
should be frightened now ; but that any Christian man 
who saw how the Lord led us through that awful time 
should doubt his power now is strange. We still hope 
that God is bringing our President back life and 
strength again; but, if Death is to come, we may be 
sure it is only as ar angel sent from God. 


Brook.yn, L. L, August 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I would like to be one of your little nieces. My real home is not 
here, but I am visiting my aunties here ; have been here almost four 
weeks, My aunties take The Christian Union. I like to hear your 
letters read tome. I havea dear papa and mainma, a big brother 
and sister, and one little sister, Lulu; she is eleven, and I will be 
seven next month. Aunt Patience, do you like rice pudding? I do, 
and my aunties make it for me every day. I have only written one 
letter before this one, and that tosister Lulu. Mamoma eaysI am too 
young to write with ink. I am trying to be a good little girl. Isend 
you my love and a kiss to you, and hope that you will let me be yoar 
niece. J. B. 


Some rice puddings I like very much and some I dis- 
like. Iam sure I should enjoy eating a part of yours. 
The pansy and leaves filled your letter with sweet 
odors. Iam especially fond of lemon verbena and I 
have had none in my garden this year, so the little 
sprig was a very pleasant addition to the bunch—just 
as the saying you are trying to be a good girl gave your 
letter a sweetness it would not have had without it. I 


help one another to be good. 
AUNT PATIENCE. 


Affectionately, 
PUZZLES. 
DIAMOND. 
1, In summer. 2. A color. 3. A sack. 4. Forces back, 5. A 


part of the year. 
9. In summer. 


6. A stamp, and proper. 7. A fossil. 8. Prim. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Cross-words. 
1. The hero of a charming tale ; 
- The author’s self behind a veil. 


2. Fair isle! summer’s abiding place. 
Sad isle! home of a dying race. 


3. An adjective—descriptive word 
Of frozen seas and reindeer herd. 


4. Grim relic of a barbarous age ; 
Thy victims live in history’s page. 


. Bright mirror of the summer sky, 
How aptly termed “the landscape’s eye! ” 


6. O clustering vines! O starry flowers 
O loved and lost Elysian bowers ! 


7. A pedagogue, ferule in hand, 
Strikes terror in the youthful band. | 
To an author wise, witty and strong, 
Initials and finals belong ; 
Initials his first name will spell, 
And finals his surname will tell. 
Bos AND Dororay. 
8QUARE-WORDS. 
I. 
1. A support. 2. A plant. 3. The French name for a certain 
festival. 4. Certain active animals. 
II. 
1. Vehemence. 2 A mountain. 3. Smail animals. 4. Drudgery. 
Ill, 
1. Inquiry. 2% Space. 3. To vacillate. 4. An ingredient of cer- 
tain drinks. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGQ@. 17. 
Square Word.— 


Drop- Letter Puzzle.— 
The brave man seeks not popular applause, 
Nor overpowered with arms deserts his cause. 
Unshamed, though foiled, he does the best he can; 
Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 


Remarkable Letters.—1. Surety (Sure T). 2. Manifesto (Manifest 
O). 8 Orthodoxy (Orthodox E). 4, Honesty (Honest E). 5. Flatten 
(Flat N). 6. Flattery (Flatter E). 7. Straighten (Straight N). 8. 
Felony (Felon E). 9. Exterminated (X terminated). 10. Expositive 
(X positive). ll. Amended (A mended). 12. Amusing (A musing). 13. 
Ensnared (N snared). 14. Abounded (A bounded). 15. Engaged (N~ 
gaged). 16. Enfolded (N folded). 17. Departed (D parted). 18, 


Alone (A lone), 19, Despoiled (D spoiled), 20, Fishery (Fisher E), 


wish you could come and play with Trixie; you could - 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
FARMER. 


By Henry Reyno.tps, M. D. 


An ancient philosopher, when asked 
what boys should be taught, replied that 
they should be taught that which they 
will practice when they are men. If any 
one should ask what the education of the 
farmer should be, it might be replied that 
it should be such as would be of use to 
him in future years. That the education 
of farmers is not that which is best 
adapted to fit them for the efficient pur- 
suit of their occupation is plainly evident 
to the most casual observer. The larger 
part of our farmers were educated in the 
common school, where the principal 
studies were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and grammar. Several long 
arithmetics, it may be, were plodded 
through, consuming a large part of the 
time spent in school, although in subse- 
quent years they would find use for only 
the fundamental rules, interest and per- 
centage, all of which might have been 
learned in one year. Geography and gram- 
mar were perhaps studied term after term 
for years, while one or two years ought to 
have given all needful instruction in these 
branches. All through the course of 
study in the common schools very little 
instruction which will be of practical 
value in future years to a farmer is im- 
parted. The query arises, Is this state 
of affairs necessarily unavoidable, or can 
it be remedied ? 

The course of study in our common 
schools might be changed in such a way 
as to render it better adapted to the edu- 
cation of the farmer, and yet not impair 
its influence in the education of those who 
pursue other callings in life. There 
might be seventy-five per cent. less 
arithmetic, fifty per cent. less geogra- 
phy, and twenty-five per cent. less gram- 
mar; and the studics of chemistry, bot- 
any, zoOlogy, and possibly the elements 
of agriculture, be introduced into the 
schools. The usefulness of these studies, 
excepting, perhaps, that of agriculture, 
would be scarcely less beneficial to the 
mechanic or housekeeper than to the 
farmer. Especially is this true in regard 
to chemistry. Everyone needs to know 
something in regard to chemistry. There 
is scarcely a farmer who does not daily 
come into contact with substances deal- 
ing with which it would be advantageous 
to know something of chemistry. 

As means of mental discipline, the 
study of zodlogy, chemistry and botany 
is not surpassed by that of mathematics, 
the languages or other studies. Dr. Car- 
penter, in his testimony before the Eng- 
lish Public School Commission, laid great 
stress upon the importance of enabling 
children to begin the study of physics 
and natural sciences at an early age. He 
said, ‘‘The training of the observing 
aculties by attention to the phenomena 
of nature, both in physical and natural 
science, seems to me to be the natural 
application of time at the age of say 
from eight to twelve.” Professor Edward 
Fort.es says: ‘“‘The study of an animal 
or vegetable species is the perfection of 
observation as fur as that species is con- 
cerned. The form, the substance, the 
qualities, the phenomena of existence, 
the influence of surrounding objects, are 
all observed with the greatest precision, 
and defined so as to be capable of expres- 
sion in words. No point affecting that 
species is left untouched. The study of 
a group or genus of animals or vegetables 
is, in like manner, the perfection of dis- 
crimination. All the members of the 
group are compared in all their points 
with each other; the relations which 
they have in common are all summed up 
and their differences recorded in every 


possible point of view. The causes of 


those relations and differences are care- 
fully inquired into, and a survey is taken 
of the bearings of the whole group to its 
proximate allies, and, finally, to all 
equivalent assemblages in organized 


nature. Who can rise up from such a 
study and not feel mentally strengthened ? 
The mind, in such an exercise, must 
gain in both its analytic and synthetic 
powers.” Such being some of the bene- 
ficial effects of the study of natural his- 
tory, it is evident that the disciplinary ef- 
fects of such studies upon the minds of 
pupils would not be inferior to that of 
studies at present pursued in our common 
schools, while the practical value in after 
life would be superior to that of posses- 
sing so much surplus knowledge of 
arithmetic as is sometimes acquired. 
The study of botany and zodlogy af- 
fords the student an excellent exercise 
for the development of the observing, 
classifying and analyzing faculties of the 
mind. The development of the observing 
faculties in youth is very advantageous 
to nearly every person, and these studies 
are unsurpassed for that purpose. Es- 
pecially is it important to the farmer to 
possess keen observing powers. Much 
of his success in life depends upon the 
facility with which he learns by observa- 
tion, enabling him to detect the causes of 
failure and the conditions of success. 
Hon. B. 8. Northrop, Secretary of the 
Connecticut State Board of Education, 
says: ‘*The careful observation of na- 
tural processes is especially essential to 
the success of the farmer. Unless ac- 
quired early, the habit is not likely ever 
to be formed.” The knowledge obtained 
by the study of botany will be of every- 
day use tothe farmer. The knowledge 
of the structure, functions, and growth 
of plants thus learned will constantly be 
found available to the farmer in the culti- 
vation of hiscrops. Baron von Liebig said: 
‘‘The scientific basis of agriculture em- 
braces a knowledge of all the conditions 
of vegetable life, of the origin of the ele- 
ments of plants, and the source from 
which they derive their nourishment.” 
Prof. Lindley asserts that ‘‘good agri- 
culture and horticulture are founded 
upon the laws of vegetable physiology,” 
and that ‘‘no man deserves the name of 
gardener who is not master of everything 
known as to the way in which plants 
feed, breathe, grow, digest and have their 
being.” The relations which hotany sus- 
tains to agriculture are so intimate that 
its study seems indispensable to the com- 
plete success of the former. Botany is 
not a difficult study, is easily understood, 
and is interesting to even quite young 
pupils, and it should be made one of the 
studies in our common-schools. 
Chemistry is a study of much practical 
value to the farmer. Chemistry, by re- 
vealing the composition of the air, water, 
soils, manures, as well as plants and ani- 


mals, has rendered a rational system of |, 


agriculture possible. The composition 
of the soils and that of the various crops 
and manures being known, the farmer is 
enabled to calculate how much manure 
he must add to his soil in order to reap 
any given crop. If hecomplies with the 
necessary conditions, he is pretty certain 
to reach the desired result. Some knowl- 
edge of chemistry is absolutely essential 
to enable the farmer to intelligently apply 
the proper fertilizers to his crop and do 
his work -in a skillful manner. By the 
aid of chemistry rapid strides in the im- 
provement of agriculture have been made 
during the past twenty years, and we 
look to it for efficient aid in effecting 
still greater improvements in the future. 
The more general the diffusion of a 
knowledge of chemistry becomes among 
our farmers, the more rapidly will theim- 
provement in agriculture be effected. 
But how is a knowledge of chemistry to 
become generally diffused among our 
farmers unless the study of it is intro- 
duced into our schools? It is in the 
common schools that the larger part of 
our farmers are educated, and unless they 
study chemistry there, their knowledge of 
it is likely to always remain imperfect. 
The education of every person, so far 
as is possible, should be such as will 
fit them to discharge in the most efficient 
manner the duties of the occupation to 
which they are called. The pursuit of 


agriculture is one in which there is ample 
scope for the exercise of the most pro- 
found knowledge of chemistry and bot- 
any, besides that of physiology and zodl- 
ogy, and some knowledge of chemistry 
and botany is almost indispensable. The 
education of the farmer should be such 
as will, to some extent, assist him in the 
successful pursuit of his difficult oc- 
cupation. An acquaintance with chemis- 
try or botany, such as might readily be 
imparted in our common schools, would 
be of great and lasting benefit to all who 
should become farmers, and no disadvan- 
tage to others. 

AUBURN, Me. 


— | 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL 
FRUIT FARMS. 


The hot, dry weather of the past few weeks 
has been very discouraging to strawberry 
planters, and the drought, apparently, is al- 
mostuniversal. Itis waste of time and money 
to set anything. but potted plants in such 
weather, and even these must be carefully 
watched and watered at the first appearance 
of wilting. In this dry weather strawberry 
plants suffer greatly from the ravages of the 
flea-beetie. On strong plants, in well-estab- 
lished beds, the insects do not seem to in- 
flict much injury, but to newly-set plants they 
are yery destructive, eating the whole tissue 
of the foliage and leaving only the skeleton 
of the leaf. They are small, very active and 
almost impossible tocatchby hand. We have 
settled upon Paris green as the most efficient 
remedy, applying it in the same manner and 
in the same proportions as when used on po- 
tato vines. 

The severe drought will induce a general 
resort to watering. In our potted-plant busi- 
ness we find this indispensable, as the soil in 
which the pots are imbedded must be kept 
moist and the parent plants from which the 
runners are propagated not permitted to fal- 
ter. In general culture, however, the main 
point is to water sufficiently, and here somany 
fail. Unless the soil is thoroughly saturated 
more harm than good is done, the surface be- 
comes crusted and the relief is only tempo- 
rary. Where itis possible, constant stirring 
of the soil. clean culture, or heavy mulching 
material applicd when the soil is moist will 
be found more efficient and at the same time 
less costly than watering, but when the latter 
must be performed it should be done thor- 
oughly. 

Most of the varieties of the Blackcap species 
are propagated by layering the end of the 
cane or tip, and it should be done during this 
month. The proper condition of the cane for 
rooting may be learned by noting an enlarge- 
ment at the tip which takes place at that 
time. The canes will then root readily if 
covered with alittle soil. It is important to 
watch for this indication of rooting, so as not 
to cover too early or to delay it until too late. 
If the canes are not in proper condition the 
ends-will rot off, and there will be no plants. 
In most cases the canes will bend over and 
take root themselves, but it is best to take a 


little pains and go over the plantation two or 
three times with a trowel, covering the tips as 
they become mature. These plants continue 
to make root growth until very late in the 
season, and they should not be dug until the 
following spring. Blackcaps do much better 
when planted in spring, and very few growers 
at the North set them in Fall. 

With all the other small fruits our experi- 
ence has been decidedly in favor of Fall 
planting. The plants make a much more 
vigorous growth the following spring, and as 
a general thing there is more time for the 
work in the Fall than can be well spared in 
the spring. H. G. CORNEY. 

ConNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


ALL SORTS. 


—Trees planted near house drains are said 
to absorb through their roots much of the 
refuse drainage, and to act thus as healthful 
scavengers. Try the experiment. 

—The Central Farmers’ Club discussed the 
potato at their annual meeting and decided 
that the late crop retained their flavor through 
winter and spring better than the early crop. 

—Asan article of food apples rank with 
the potato. If families would ouly substitute 
ripe, luscious apples for pies and sweetmeats 
a lot of sickness would be prevented. A ripe, 
raw apple is digested in an hour anda half; 
a boiled potato takes twice that time. 

—The best authorities now unite in saying 
that there is approximately no danger of poi- 
soning from the application of Paris green 
to potato vines to kill potato bugs. Experi- 


ment has shown that Paris green, so applied, 


is absorbed neither into the leaves, the stem 
nor the potato itself. 
—More experienced gardeners condemn the 


practice of planting celery in trenches. It 
should be planted in rows four feet apart, 
and six inches apart in the row. If the trans- 
planting cannot be done in cloudy weather it 
is better to do it after sunset, using great 
care to press the earth —. round the 
plants. Use water freely. 

—In Florida the value per acre of cleared 
land is $9.48, and of timbered land $3.08. In 
Louisiana cleared land is worth $14.36, and 
timbered land $3.53. In Texas cleared land 
is worth $8.98, and timbered $4. In Arkansas 
cleared land is valued at $11.78, and timbered 
land at $3.28. In Oregon cleared land is 
worth $21.71, and timbered $4.50. But in 
Nebraska cleared land is worth $8.82, and 
timbered $25.85 per acre. 

—‘‘Ensilage” is attracting more and more 
the attention of farmers and agriculturists. 
An experimental silo has been constructed at 
Houghton Farm, Mountainville, N. Y., to 
test the value of green corn fodder preserved 
in the form of Ensilage. The silo is of the 
most improved pattern, the walls being of 
masonry, and the corn instead of being loaded 
with weights is fastened with iron rods and 
screws to insure the necessary pressure and 
to keep the Ensilage from contact with the 
air. Analyses will be made of the corn fodder 
when fresh and also in the preserved state, to 
determine the chemical changes taking place 
in the process, and tests will likewise be made 
to ascertain the feeding values and relative 
profits of the —* as compared with field 
corn. 


 HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. | 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
nervous debility, with most satisfactory re- 
sults. S. E. SYLVESTER, M.D. 
PORTLAND, Me. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIF 


L EVER-BLOOMING 


> 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially prepared for 
House and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
safely mail, postpaid, at offices 

5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $13 
i2for$2s 19 for$3;3 26 for $4; 26 for 86 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWA Pre- 
miums and Extras, more ROSES : most e8- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE,« 
Treatise on the Rose,70 pp.elegantly illustrated — free toa! 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Floreston 
‘Coloene able. 


and Perfumcry 
Hiscox & Co.. N. Y 
All Farmers, Mothers, Business Men, Mechanics,¢ 
P&c., who are tired out by work or worry, and all who¢ 
wel, Kidney 


Complaints, 


IPARKER’S GINGER ONICE 


If youare wasting away with Consumption, Age, < 
Dissipation or any you will find Parker’ss 
bGinger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the} 
Best Uealth &Strength Restorer you Can Us0,¢ 
yand fs superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it} 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 50 
rand Srsizes. Hrscox & Co., Chemists. Y. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 

No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 
WATER CLOSES. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and. 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


\ 


Prevents 
HAIR BALSAM 
The“ AU @88.00- “tron Trap,” 
Dn KEY THAT AND NOY _ 
ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
by W somakers. Hy ma cts. ircuiars 


Srpr. 7, 1881. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The question of greatest prominence 
in financial circles is the extraordinary 
condition of the money market for this 
season of the year. Usually money is a 
drug during August and the greater part 
of September, showing activity only in 
the latter Autumn months, but we have 
the phenomenal condition of a stringent 
money market in August to report this 
year. The reasons for this were pointed 
out, in part, in our last, and the question 
is naturally asked, Why is it that the 
income of the Government is maintained 
at such a rate as to virtually prove a 
source of embarrassment to the natural 
course of prosperous trade when the sea- 
son of activity arrives? for it has really 
come to this. The internal and customs 
revenuc of the Government, we must re- 
member, is elastic; it changes with the 
change of the currents and volume of 
commerce; and the present expanded 
receipts from foreign duties and domestic 
taxation are some indications of the 
expanding conditions of trade and ex- 
change; while the Government’s ex- 
penses are remaining about the same, 
and its interest account is being heavily 
reduced fr.m the decreased rates on its 
bonded debt, and the constant liquida- 
tion going on in its payment and cancel- 
ing of bonds, the receipts, under its 
revenue laws, are growing to that de- 
- gree that the surplus accumulation re- 
sults in locking up vast sums of money 
drawn from the avenues of trade. The 


Government, at present, has but one way 


of distributing this surplus, and that is, 
in buying in itsown bonds. The very 
process of thus drawing down its debt 
heightens its credit, so that those 
who hold the bonds refuse to part with 
them until they are deprived of a motive 
for holding them. So in the present 
case, When the October five per cent. 


bonds were notified to be paid, and that | 


the Government would take them at any 
time from the date of its notice, no 
bonds were sent in to the treasury, and 
thus no money could be drawn from that 
source until, finally, the Seoretary of the 
Treasury has had to give further notice 
that he will pay the interest in full, with- 
out rebate, up to the 1st of October, from 
the present date. This concession has, 
at last, resulted in inducing a part of 
the holders to send in their bonds and 
get their money. About nine-or ten 
million dollars worth of bonds have, so 


far, been sent in, out of the twenty-| 2 


four million due, and the banks are 
to that extent relieved of the strin- 
gency. Yet it is an unpleasant fact, 
as it is an extraordinary one, that in 
August the banks are struggling to make 
up a deficiency in their legal reserve of 
nearly $3,000,000,: and are in no condi- 
tion to make any time loans, as it has 
previously been their custom to do at 
this season of the year. There is, hap- 
pily, one other source which is rapidly 
coming forward as a relief to this condi- 
tion, of which we’ spoke if last week’s 
columns; and that is the importation of 
gold. " Europe owes us, and she has 
- nothing with which to pay us but her 
gold, and this is now coming over in 
such quantities as to insure a speedy and 
. healthy relief. Already about{$15,000,000 
foreign gold is under way, or about to 
be shipped, notwithstanding the Bank 
of England and the Banks of Berlin and 
France have raised their discount rates 
to 4 and 5 per cent. to check, if possible, 
the threatened out-flow. It would seem 
as if nothing would be likely to stop its 


coming, and we may be pretty confident | 


of the arrival of from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 specie to our shores from 
abroad between now and November. 
The crops in England and France are 
proving below last year’s, so that our 
‘own reduced crops of cereals will be 
in such demand as fo insure to this 
country as large au income from exports 
of breadetusts as was obtained from that 


source last year. We see no reason to doubt 
that we shall continue to be the great credit 
nation of the world for an indefinite 
period of time to come. In this and this 
only lies our ability to pay for, and make 
profitable, the far-reaching systems of 
internal improvements and railways now 
making such strides in our country. We 
do ‘not believe in -any permanent draw- 
back in these particulars for want of 
money to carry them forward. Money, 
at writing, is 5 to 6 per cent., but subject 
to spasmodic activity. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Government Bonds. 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 3. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


CUITENCY, 130 

Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala. cl. A, 3to5....... 75 N. Y¥. 66, '%...,122 
|.C. 68, 0., "86-"98.... 37 
Ark. 7s, L.R& Ft.S.. 1236|N. C. 68. A. O........ 37 
Ark. 78, M. & L. BR... 12)6|N. C. N.C. R. '83-4-5.140 
Ark.7s.L.R.P. B.&NO12}¢|N. C.N.C.R. 78. €.0 
Ark. 78, M.O&R. R.. 1246|N. C. N.C. R., A. O.140 
Ark. 78, Ark. C. ; 12% 4 -C.N.C.R.78. Cc off. 120 

Ga. 78, ind 111 Cc. Q., J. d., "92-8... 22 
Ga. 7a, 117 C. n.. A. O 22 
66 |N. C. sp. t. cl, 1, °98-9 7 

La. 78, SM........++++ 61 |N. C. sp. t., cl, 2,.... 6% 
Mich. 68 ’88...... [|N.-C. cn. 85 
120 |N. C. cn, 48, sm...... 84 
Mo. 68, due or 83..101 |Ohio 68, 86...........-110 
Mo. 68, due °86 R. I. 68. Cc. "93-9 120 
Mo. 6s. due 6s, a. M.23 69, nfd 11 
Mo, 68, due ’88....... S.C. B. c. n. 68, 93...103 
Mo. 6s, due ’89or ’90..110 |Tenn. 68, 0., '90-92... 68 
Mo.68,20r Use due 93.112 Tenn.6s, Q., °92-8- 900 68 
Mo. 68, fdg, dne’94-5.115 |Tenn. 6s, 8.,°14 68 
Mo. H& J.due’s6. 110 Va. 68, 35 
N. Y. 68, @. C., °87....110 | Va. 68, De, "67......... 35 
N. Y. g. 1., 91....120 | Va. 68, 348...... 40 


Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND Book FOR INVESTORS. 


1830-80, in population, imports and 6 eult- 
manufactures, railroads, tel 
are added ; also notes on Gold an raphe, Pile — 
A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the World. 
B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world 
from 1492 to date. 
C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 
D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 
E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 
F. Minute of the Standard of the United Statex. 
G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 
SENT PosT-PAID ON APPLICATION. 


can obtain Government Bonds at our 


and transferring bonds 
intere 


Our jones oxperiance in handling Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 
customers. Every il of the business is sys- 
tematically arranged and has our personal super- 


vision. 
FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters o Pat for 
PAYABLE IN IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


d make Telegraphic 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BA 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 
Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 1881, 
containing a full descriptive account.of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’. COLUMN, Iilustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Tihus- | 
trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, &c., &c. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
Special inducements to Clubs, Send for terms and 
list of premiums, &c. 
0. J ONES, P 


17) BIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


R. H. MACY & 


14th St., Sixth Av. and 13th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE A 
SPECIAL CARE GI VERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING OBT OF THE 
CITY ORTHOSE AT THE 


SKA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, ORIN THE COUNTRY MAY 
ON HAVING THEIR ORDERS PRO 
FILLED AND TO TH ny ENTIRE SATISFAO- 


DURING iT WILL OL AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 


MENT GLOSE ON SATURDAY 
LISH 8 AT 


R. MACY & CO. 


‘Y 


THE MONARCH 


OF THE 


Fashion Magazines. 


Bright and Readable Stories, Essays 
and Sketches, 


‘ 


First and Best 


Accurate descriptions of all novelties in every. 


| Department of Fashion. 
HUNDREDS OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Reliable of New York retail 
prices. 


All these to be found in 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


FOR FALL, 1881, 


Just Published. 


Price, only {5c. per copy, or 50c. 
per year of four numbers. 


The Press, East, West, North and South, 
is unanimous in pronouncing the FASHION 
QUARTERLY the Best Fashion Magazine 
and the Only Reliable Manual of Shoppiag 
published in the United States. 


BUY IT 


And you will save its cost the first time you; 


go shopping. 


SUBSCRIBE TO IT 


And you will never be at a loss to know just 
what is in fashion. 


FILE IT 


And you will find yourself in possession of a 
constantly increasing fund of valuable infor- 
mation. 

Address, 


EHRICH BROS, 
Eighth Aye. and Twenty-fourth St., 


NEW 


SEWER-GAS 
CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate. your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease wil] then forsake your house. You will sleep in 


.@pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 


from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Oremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Oremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in 
the kitchen range, where all germs, odors and mal- 
arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description ‘‘Scribner” for 
July, page 477, and.‘‘ The Christian Union ” for July 
18th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58. Broadway New York; 
No, 175.High St., Boston; and 
N O- 620. Arch St., Philadelphia. 


981 and 283 Broadway, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White hina Dinner 


inner Sets, 100 p’ces. 14.00 
Dinner Knives pa r doz 8.00 
ALL HOUSEFUR ISHING GOODS. 


ted Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


the Car or Steamer free 
.- or P. O. Money Order. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received ae 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Toucg,” 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘‘DELICACY and 
POWER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the pee of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, - 


Bet. 10th and llth Sts.,° NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


THE vicTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) ine 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston: 
) 


Remington Writing, Machine 
FOR Ane | PROFES- 


The only writing machine of merit 
ever put upon the market. 

It has passed successfully all trials, 
and its great popularity is constantly 
increasing. 

For business correspondence ; for writin 
of sermons, lectures, addresses, lawyers’ argu- 
ments, briefs, etc., it is of the greatest value. 

Send for circulars with names and testi 
monials of recent patrons. 


E, REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices: Branch Offices: 
124 8. Tth St. Philadelphia. 


New York. : 38 Madison St., Chicago. 


TE for the orders 


ee Fine White French China Tea Sets, pieces.... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 p’ces 8.50 
Decorated Fr'h China Tea Sots, 44 pcos. 12.000 
Cham 
Stiver-pl 
THE 
Contains not only all the information about Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, i 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with di- ee 
for and . in the New York 
THE 
| 
| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Lorenzo Delmonico, the famous New 
York restawrateur, died in Sharon Springs last 
week. 

—Hendrick Bradley Wright, prominent in 
political circles in Pennsylvania, died at 
Wilkesbarre, September 2d. 

—Mr. Bradlaugh has announced his inten- 
tion to go to the House of Commons again at 
_ the next session of Parliament. 

—French troops continue to pour into 
Northern Africa, and it is evident that the 
French will have to reconquer the whole 
country. 

—The drought, which has been working 
such injury to the crops in many sections of 
the country, has been somewhat alleviated 
West and North by copious rains during the 
past week. 

—Lieutenant B. L. Edes, of Washington, 
and Lieut. Lyman G. Spaulding, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., were suddenly killed by the 
accidental explosion of torpedoes at Newport, 
August 29th. 

—Amatenur artist, painting a bunch of apple- 
blossoms, to small boy looking on: ‘“ Well, 
Tommy, do you know what they are ?”” Small 
boy, with absolute certainty in his tones. 
‘Yes, marm; hens.” 

—The Trades Guild of Learning has been 
instituted in London for the purpose of giv- 
ing lectures on the history and the principles 
of art and science underlying the higher 
branches of industry. 


—One of the latest inventions is the manu- 
facture of lumber from straw. A recent ex- 
periment showed it capable of the highest 
polish, waterproof, and it held a nail as well 
as a piece of oak. 

—There is talk of the resumption of the 
steamship line between New York and Brazil, 
withdrawn a few weeks since. The with- 
drawal was caused by the —— reduction of 
freight. 

—An association las been organized at 
Cleveland called ‘‘The Indepéndent Oil Re- 
finers’ Association,” for the purpose of a more 
united action on the part of the smaller re- 
finers to keep prices up. : 

—Underground wires are being laid from 
Paris to Nancy inclosed in iron tubes which 
are accessible by doors 500 meters apart. 
This will obviate the necessity of opening the 
street when repairs are made. 

—The mission of the St. Bernard dog will 
become extinct with the completion of the St. 
Gothard Railway. No more tales of wonder- 
ful rescues and romantic love stories made 
possible by this noble animal. 

—A Chinese smuggler was recently arrested 
in New York. In his possession were found 
ten packages of tobacco manufactured in 
China. He was employed as fireman on 
board of the steamship Benardy. 

—A threatening letter was addressed by the 
Socialists to the Federal Tribunal in regard 
to the decision of the Grand Council of 
Zurich forbidding the holding of the Social- 
ist Congress in that city in September. 

—The Atheneum building in Providence 
was recently entered, and robbed of several 
valuabie paintings and the money in the 
cash drawer. A painting by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was cut from the frame but left on the 
floor. 

—Tea-picking is a most delicate operation. 
Every leaf is picked separately. The pickers 
are compelled to undergo a system of dieting 
and sanitary supervision before entering the 
tea-garden, to prevent any taint to the delicate 
pliant. 

—Excavations carried on outside the walls 
of Pompeii have revealed sixteen skeletons 
huddled together in one room. Earrings. 
breast-pins and various household implements 
were found within an area of a few square 
yards. 

—The Duke of Sutherland has organized 
an English company with a capital of £2,500,- 
000 for the purpose of establishing a colony 
on the line of the St. Paul and Omaha Rail- 
road. The site selected is about thirty miles 
east of Sioux City. . 

The decrease of toll on the canals contin- 
ues from week to week. At the beginning of 
the season the Canal Board had a surplus of 
$300,000, but the Superintendent has been 
compelled to use $100,000 of that sum to — 
ply deficiency in running expenses. 

—The apparently endless Jennie Cramer 
inquest has finally come to a conclusion, with 
a@ verdict that she came to her death by 
‘‘vjolence and poison” at the hands of James 
Malley, Jr., and that Walter Malley and 
Blanche Douglass were ‘‘morally respon- 
' sible” for the murder. The chemical report 
showed the existence of a considerably quan- 
ity of poison in various organs. — 

—An English friend of Mr. Henry Janbes, 
in the course of 4 conversation with a corre- 


spondent of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Press,” heard 
some mention of the Rev. E. E. Hale’ best 
short story. ‘‘ Ah,” said the Englishman, ‘‘I 
suppose the ‘Man without a Country’ is Mr. 
Henry James?” This remjnds the corre- 
spondent of Colonel Higginson’s remark that 
Mr. James was nota true cosmopolitan, be- 
cause @ true cosmopolitan is at home even in 
his own country. = 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 1881. 


FouRTH se —LESSONS IN THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


Oct. 2. Free Giving. Exodus xxxy., 25-35. 
Golden Text.—2 Cor. ix., 7. 

Oct. 9. The Tabernacle. Exodus xl., 1-16. 
Golden Text.—Exodus xl., 34. Commit verses 
9-11. 

Oct. 16. The Burnt Offering. Lev. i., 1-14. 
Golden Text.—Heb. ix., 28. Commit verses 
2-5. 

Oct. 23. The Peace Offering. Lev. vii., 11- 
18. Golden Text.—Psalm 1, 14. Commit 
verses 11-18. 

Oct. 30. Nadab and Abihu. Lev. x., 1-11. 
Golden Text.—Lev. xi., 44. Commit verses 
1-3. 

Novy. 6. The Day of Atonement. Lev. xvi., 
16-30. Golden Text.—Rom. y.,11. Commit 
verses 20-22. 

Noy. 13. The Feast of Tabernacles. Levy. 
xxlii., 33-34. Golden Text—Psalm | 2. 
Commit verses 41-44. 

Noy. 20. The Year of Jubilee. Lev. xxyv., 
8-17. Psalm Ixxxix., 15. Commit verses 10- 
12. 

Nov. 27. The Serpent in the Wilderness, 
Num. xxi., 1-9. Golden Text.—Johniii., 14, 
15. Commit verses 7-9. 

Dez. 4. Balaam. Num. xxiv., 10-19. Gold- 
en Text.—James i., 3. Commit verses 17-19. 

Dec. 11. Last days of Moses. . Deut. xxxii., 
44-52. Golden Text.—Psalm xc., 12. Com- 
mit verses 46, 47. 

Dec. 18. Review. 

Dec. 25. Lesson selected by the School. 


Publisher's Department. 


New YorE, SEPTEMBER 7, 1881. 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


About ten years ago in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, lived a poor boy who was one of 
a large family and stood but a small show fora 
share of this world’s joys. He was forced to 
leave the paternal roof and seek his own sup- 
port. He had the true American pluck, and 
strove manfully to make his mark in the world. 
How well he has succeeded will be understood 
when we state that he has become to-day one 
of the largest and most influential manufac- 
turers in this country. Alone he mapped out 
a career which already shines conspicuously 
among the many examples of the self-made 
men of our times. The barefooted boy has 
become the Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor of- 
Washington, New Jersey, and his name is al- 
ready familiar throughout the land. His un- 
aided enterprise has been prodigious and has 
been attended with corresponding success. He 
manufactures and sells direct to the people 
from his mammoth factory at Washington, 
New Jersey, upwards of one thousand cabi- 
net organs every month. By reason of a vast 
trade he produces instruments very economic- 
ally, and séelis them at a small margin above 
actual cost. The Beethoven Grand Organ 
shown in an advertisement in this issue is one 
of his newest styles, and is nieeting with a 
great sale. The combination is new, and Mr. 
Beatty has secured it for his exclusive use by 
caveats filed at the Patent Office. The organ 
was produced in May and is pronounced by 
disinterested judges to be one of the finest 
ever placed upon the market. It should be 
ordered at once, if desired for a Holiday pres- 
ent, as Mayor Beatty has an immense trade, 
and has to crowd his factory to its utmost to 
fill orders. | 
Mr. Beatty is thoroughly responsible, and 
guarantees everything exactly as represented. 
He has been three times elected Mayor of his 
own city, which is proof positive that he is 
honored and respected at his home. 


PORTRAITS OF PRES. GARFIELD. 


We cheerfully call attention to the por-|. 


traits engraved by Mr. Wm. E. Marshall, and 
offered in the advertisement of Oscar Mar- 
shall, Publisher. Mr. Marshall, Artist, is 
well known by his former works, the cele- 
brated portraite of Washington and Lincoln. 
And to our readers who want:a fine portrait 
we would commend these works as of great 
merit, and by probably the greatest artes in 
lineal portraiture, 


Readers should remember that |. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to iis _". 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. 
renews its life, strength and aouk 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 ponte, 
normous and inereas saies 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM re, Ai 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. 
removes Dandruff, allays all 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glaks stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 


BREAT PARIS. HIPPODROME, 


In glorious combination with 
TEN Monster Mammoth Exhibitions. 


a STUPENDOUS TATION 

and Pastimes of Ancient Rome. 
UESTRIANISM. 

F HOKSE CHARIOT gry 

AND EXCITING HURDLE 

OR A SHORT SEASON ONLY 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
dress Dr. C. AUG. GREGORY, 
36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. ' 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ys’ writing. Can 


Gaye : be carried in the 
pock ways ready for use. ux 
who care to their individuality in celine. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Send for 
Our Goops ARE SOLD BY Finer-OLAss DEALERS. 


Racine 


Boat 4 IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 


For 25c. will mail section 


showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & OO., Chicago, Iu. 


H. JULIAN, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


No. 301 Canal Street, 
(3 Doors West of Broadw’y) 
NEW YORK. 
Established 2 25 Years. 


This cut illustrates a Switch 
26 inches long, and weigh- 
ing 4 ounces. ade of the 
very finestimported French 
live hair, all one length, with 
short stem. is 


price 
at $96 per whole- 
saie; and a single Switch of 
this cannot be 
m bought at any New | yd 
| oo er’s for less than $12 


Switch not found ab- 
i solutely satisfactory can be 
returned at our expense. 


PRICE, 'E, $5.00. 


Ah etc., etc., sent by 
il | qu free, on application 


JULIAN 
Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


No. 301 CANAL STREET ’ 
New York. 
Established 25 Years. 


AMMOCKS, $1 each ; postage, 15 cents. 
J. P. Travers & Son, 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The Great LIGHT, 


Church 


\ \ arlors, Banks, O 

m ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. 

magantdesigns. Send size of room. 

est’ A i 
churches and the tr. 


PET LINING CO. 


York and Boston. 


AMERICAN CARP 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) 
manufacture a uali 
attention te CHURCH BELLS 
sent free to parties needing Bells 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Goneess Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all p War- 
Satisfactory and Durab 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BABIES OUTFITS, 


CHILDREN’S: CLOTHING 
A SPECIALTY, 
AT THE 


Everything required for complete out- 
fits for Boys and Girls, all ages up to 16 
years. Latest and best styles at the lowest 
prices possible. 

Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


NEW YORK. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET.|: 


Boned with a New Material 
called 
is vastl 
horn or 
A Reward of $10 
will be d for ev 


age 
It is elastic, pli- 
able, and very comfort- 
one and is not affected 


by cold, heat or moist- 


Price by mai: for 


sets, $1. 
ip Hip 


r 
salsbone. 


line’ or 
For sale by 1 

|< 

BROS Broapway, N, ¥, 


worthless ious 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EMPIRE,” 


Just VESTE 90 months in 
sraphical Oounty Maps of everyS a Terris 
zpressly, showing Slate 
porta own. Beautifully” Iligatrated, 
$8.75 and 00. Tells all about 
H and ‘other 


e, Soils, 

‘ail Statistics; 
laska, Te 


Honalitie 


tile and Business; 


Street, Philadelp 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


It contains the full ssinaifon of hiss noble and eventful life 
and dastardly ae Millions of people are 
waiting fort e best of our life to 
ke money. ar * catch mitations, 
This is the authentic and fully life of 
oe = esident. Send for circulars and extra 
erms to 
Address Mavtouas PUBLISHING Co , Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED E N 


Agents for the 

Or, LIGHT on the 
GREAT FUTURE. 
School Teachers, Stidents, are Men Ladies 


Sells fas sold er fi 15 
46 in 8 anot in one day, an- 
er 15 and 5 Bibles Secure terri 
ts 


wan the best 
aa New ow Testamen and for the finest Family 
915 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Year and a 


ts. Outht 


your own town. oo ou at 


$6655 


A clorial Books and for pas 


$777 


$5 t0 $20 | 


Co., Phils., 


GOL 
PENS! 
i the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and the Best Light known 
HEX d eles 
Get 
teed not the best ob- 
tainable at the price charged 
| For it, but as the very best 
HIONS. 
| tion of my Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full pee 
Hons prices of all ind 
iw, Of switches, Braids, Curls 
| Frizzes, Front Head 
ALY 
puTIAN 
every section beyond the Mississi 
ind over? in width, oute 
| 
ete Corset in which the 
i { Coraline breaks with 
| 


pe VASSERS are making big money. 


full ace view,and the other rofile, Excel- 
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COW PERTHW AIT CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suita. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live 
Geese Feathers. Oil — Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 


We are also prepared to Pep ener all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


_ New York Store: B. M, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.\ 


— — 
most satisfactory timekeeper.”—[American Agrieulturist. 


THE TEN DOLLAR 
FARMWMER’S WATCH. 


Heavily Nickel-Plated upon German Silver; Bevel Crystal Face; Stem Winder and 
Setter; Keeps Perfect Time; Made for Use. 
The Best Watch ever offered for the Money. 

Persons who do not wish to go to the expense of a gold or silver watch 
and who distrust the cheap watches so freely advertised may buy a 
FARMER’S.WATCH with absolute confidence in its value as a time 
keeper. Sent by express on receipt of price, $10. Every Watch war- 
ranted. Circulars free. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


EXAS 


AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Lab + Immediate Emplo ont.) 
om Farms and Railroads in Texas alone. 


-WESTERN IMMIGRATION 


ona free of cost, tage prepaid, books with maps, giving information of 
= r Weste on Louisiane. Those meditating a change to a new coun 


Arkan address 
° New York. 8. G. DUVAL, Sec Austin Tex. 


Fine Line Eugraved Portraits of Presifant J. A. Garfield. 
Engraved in pure line by Wm. E. Marshall, Worksof Art anid 
copyri month. Thoroughly endorsed as to excellence 
of like eness, Nearly life size, and printed on fine, heavy 


~ plate paper about 18x24 inches. To have sampl> 

— circulated at once, we will send by Mail, on 
t of the ogg? 2 Co Fe for 60 Cents, or, 
N COPIES 0 DOLLARS. 


GARFIELD, 


rtraits selling in pairs; one bein 


lent works both. Special Rates with the 10 

Copi OSCAR MARSHALL, 
Publisher, 

245 Broadway, New York. 


ONE OF 


THE PRETTIEST PRESENTS 


can here. THR lever saw,” FP. Ward of 
Coma DMENTS to selling them for two 
combined, It isa piece of ar- An Illinois agent cleared $10.28 0.23 
tistic work, so exquisite in de- the first ar An Ohio — 
sign while geitine it ed + 
itch ly beadtiful. It is orders. A Pa, may sold 200 


Rev. A. P. 
cock of Ills. says: “Your speci- 
men of Lord’s Preys & Ten 
Commandm 


hing ofbeauty, we t your 
termsand send draft for $13. 


Mrs.S. E. Burdell of Mo, 
writes: ‘‘I want the 


better than anything eleeI ever 
saw,’ 


It does not require experience 


work will 

this THe THING with 
funds for the 

to up your ap u 
will toinvest. Min- 


ed my most expecta- isters all salaries will - 
— ZI have handied and find this . valuable article to 
many and engrav- to parishioners and 
ings, but I sey in to increase their salaries, it 
Lord’s also a beautiful reward for Fay 
a 


Send AT ONCE TO HEADQUARTERS. Cut this outand preserveit. Write Rg a Name, Post Office, County and State TW apg 


Address ARNOL ycamore, Co. Ill. 


© 4 


of BEDSTEAD, BUREAU anv GLASS, WASHSTAND, TABLE, TWO 

$3 anp RACK. ‘Packed in Burlaps and delivered to ary boat or R. R. Depot 

i $2 extra. This suit could not be bought at 7 other store in the United States 

for leas A $25.00. Other suits in same proportion. Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mailed free. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$18. 00 # a THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER SUIT, con 


HOVEN GRAND 


plates which never wear out; best rubber upright bellows; sg whole being c 
equate to convey a just conception of its surprising qualitie 


that 
elodia. A beautiful open toned stop, A upon the Diapason 
reg tone, similar in quality to 


ous and a round. pipe-like —— 


back of the reeds, and, when drawn, gives to the tone a wondrous] ft Ps 
thrilling effect never "attained in instrumental music before its intro- 


ho. 
—- effcct, herrea: the stop Diapason ap Le 
Duician a. Asset of reeds in the treble of 8 feet Fail. ull. ‘this from middle C down, 


Cor. Railroad Av. & Beatty 


BEETHOVEN GRAND ORGAN fe 5080 
14 OCTAVES OF REEDS 424 


The Case is Charmingly Ornamented with Arabesquo Designs in GOLD. 
All who wish to secure this Organ at $90 must order at once as the price will soon be advanced to $125. 


The beauty of this, my newest and most perfect style, is something phenemanahs I take great pleasure in appénding a full description ane os 
gpecifications of Sto ork of this matchless instrument. It is without a and is undoubtedly the finest organ yet manufactured. 
peop Work it stands for refined and beautiful one ualities it can have no waves. 


as described 

in the specification of stop work below. New effectsare introduce d which are unequaled. The case is an design of and: 
is simply incomparable at the —. Itis of solid black walnut with extra large ornamental designs in fret work and carvi ng rece receptacle for music 
and book ; music holder of chaste design; carved handles for moving; paneled sliding fall with lock; two turned — stands; metal foot 
Earmingly decorated with arabesque designs in go 


tis very effective. stops, a tone useful i in accom con tional or chorus si 
fot pitch similar produced br. tne inet 
ment from which it derives its name 
A stop acting to the Dia asetofreeds producinga clear, 17. A i 4 + 
japason, antly and s t ering in pitc inga rarely beautif ect. 
Manual Sub-Bass. Draws an octave of powerful sub-bass reed Theos ane by far the sweet test toned int ced. 
16. feet pitch, connected with the > Manual. The tone is deep and gonor: 18. LA on Draws a sct of reeds intreblo 4 feet pitch, of violin- 


5. Bourdon. A stop producin tch, Jubilante. two setsof reeds, both 8 feet pitch, 


6. Saxaphone. A full set of reeds in the treble of 8 feet pitch, pvetienes a e grand h solo effects of an es 
its y, and similar to the instrument from which the Piccolo. A of 4 Sons reed s, voleed in “jmitation ofa 
ccolo. ese reeds are made speak with s ckness so ese 
7. Viol di Gamba. A set of8 feet reeds, smooth, round and subdued that the most_brilliant staccato music may be p. od upon them. ance een remanence oes — 
tone. 21. Coupler Thisis an octave coupler of improved = 
8. Diapason. 8 fect smooth quality. capacity. It couples the of an < octaves together, thus doub- 
. Viola Dolce. A set of reeds, 4 feet pitch, very soft and sweet and | ling the power of the  — E | 
extremely as an ing 22. Orchestral Forte. This. is a beautiful swell stop producing 
10. Grand E one. stop that opens two sets of reeds, one | sustained orch 
brilliant and ones ued in tone, producing an enchanting combina- 23. Grand Or rgan ce 8to creating, allex solo stops and z= 
tion effect. allowing the per produce th and 
1is stop is another c effects w ve been 24, t lose Sto all treble swell "a0 - 
given to world by Beat It is ‘one of great beauty. 25. Autematie Valve Stop. is is vith the bellows :° 
12. Mare d entrancing effectis | of the Organ and is operated in the regular blowing without 
p. extra motions of the hands or feet. To increase in loudness 


aoa This is a mechanical arrangement placed just fast; to diminish blow a or stop altogether until the d 


26. Right lex Damper. This sto ns a damper from 
duction. The Beatty Humana is unlike all others, and produces sympa- middle & up, which gives erent expression annac as asoundine - 
thetic - age my and harmony, imitating the human voice. It confines or subdues the ae or yan oo dnd it to , at the will of the 

14. An 8 feet tone, smooth round es and witha full and performer. Its addition great] 
27. Left 


the v neo of the O 
Duplex Damper. Loft ‘Doss opens & 


No manufacturer, other than myself, can build this Organ, or one producing similar mols: at any price. <a: TENE 
You cannot purchase an article that will prove such a soul-stirring delight for 2 SSSUsr Goes eee 
the home as this incomparable organ. It is a Holiday Present that will be a life- BSS Sri! 
long joy to every member of the tauaily Music makes the home appy an aS a 
shall have to work my establishment to its fullestcapacityto meetthcdemand, == J 


s Order at Once.—Nothing Saved by long Correspondence. 
(2 VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


s FIVE DOLLARS allowed 8 Trave those wh and 
select instrument in FREE Coach, cite with "Polite meets 2 will deliver this Organ on board Care 
Trains. (77 ENTER AINMENT DURING THE DAY FREE, here, buxed, with Stool, Book and Music, 


CABINET ORGANS.—Cabinet. Organs, S80. | and ee. Pipe Or-| for ONLY NINETY DOLLARS............. 


Chapel Organs, Parlor Organs, ices sure to lease. 
Now is your time to send your Orders’ tor HOLIDAY PRESENTS, Don't| (Pe ohare to by Dwatt, Dost, 
for theve will be. sof Fill at Christ | by me if does not give ENTIRE Pot 
mas-time. ART have protected the combination of the Reed Board in 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, The Manufacturer, Washington, New Jersey. 


Fully Warranted 
Only for Six Years, 
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d, Words are inad- 


sasetof reeds of 8 feet tone, voiced bril- 


Wits 


ee 


| 


wtl| 


: 
 Dimensions—Height, 75 in hs: inckes. 
¥ Length, 46 ine 


DANIEL. F. REATTY™S MANUFACTORY, wey, Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. CAUT Organ by Caveats, led at Patent Office, 


Imitators of any kind will be vigorously prosecu 


shade. brilliont - = = = 
rich gold ornamentation render 
This is an entirely ‘new pubii- 
eation like enything ever x = e ever sold in one coun- 
German. Is worthy ofa place 
We want Lady and Gentleman SS Ss 
Holidays $92.50; Mrs. E. Call of fea SS 
] Mich. ten copies in one — 
hour. Rev. C. W. Pattee of & y 
Mich. sent an order and says:— 
Prayer 
in goed order was very gt 
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